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News of the Week 


N the revived controversy about Protection the dis- 
4 cussion is almost entirely confined to the probable 
effects in Great Britain, but even in these days of distress 
at home it is desirable not to forget the effects of a 
general tariff, or even of a greatly expanded system of 
Safeguarding, upon Europe. Very few people seem to 
have given this matter any thought, yet it is most 
important. For this reason we would ask our readers 
to consider the very striking memorial—sent to the 
Cabinet and to all Members of Parliament—which 
recalls the Report of last year’s International Economic 
Conference. The memorial is signed by Lord Aber- 
conway and Lord Gainford, Sir George Paish, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Sir Arthur Haworth, Mr. Kenneth Lee, Mr. E. D. 
banking and 
chemical, 


Simon, and numerous representatives of 

insurance, and of the coal, iron and _ steel, 

engineering, shipping, textile and other trades. 
* * * * 

The memorial points out that, according to the Report 
of the International Economic Conference, the true way 
to cure industrial depression is to remove the barriers 
which now prevent freedom of exchange. The signatories 
of the memorial say that the initiative in giving effect to 
the Report can most easily be taken by Great Britain, as 
such Protective measures as we have are a_ recent 
departure from traditional policy. Moreover, no country 
is so dependent as Great Britain upon the free exchange 


of goods. So far as we prevent other countrics from 
selling to us we prevent them from buying from us. The 
creation of sheltered industries is achieved at the cost of 
a contraction in the vastly more important export 
industries, 

* * * # 


Our great industries, including cotton, wool, coal, 
cannot hope to recover 


buying. British 


shipbuilding, iron and_ steel, 
except by the revival of 
industry is plainly organized for a world market. The 


overseas 
whole world is consequently interested in the prosperity 
of British industry. When British industry is depressed 
foreign producers are proportionately depressed. By 
removing, wherever possible, restrictions upon the move- 
ment of goods we shall make our contribution to the 
recovery of Europe. It is net less than a duty for Great 
britain to do this; and by the commanding part played 
in the Eeonomie Conference by British representatives 
we encouraged the world to think that we should show 
the way. What a time to talk about going back upon 
all the recommendations of the International Economic 
Conference and retiring behind unscalable tariff walls! 
We have written further on the fiscal question in our 
first leading article and need only add here that on 
Wednesday at a 
according to the accepted reports, demanded the observ- 
Cabinet responsibility. His very 
taken in the right spirit and there 


Cabinet meeting, the Prime Minister, 


ance of collective 
proper reproofs were 
ought to be no more breakaway speeches like that of 
the Home Secretary at Broadlands. The Prime Minister 
will state Party meeting in 


September. 


Unionist policy at the 


* * * * 


On Wednesday the Central Executive of the 
Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, met at Nanking, which, 
in accordance with the testament of Sun Yat-sen, is to be 
the future capital of China. Not all the members of the 
Kxecutive were present. The time is at hand when the 
Powers must consider exactly, and how soon, they can 
take up again the task negotiating with China for 
the regulation of relations. Our own feeling is that it 
would be fatal for us to stand upon a punctilio. Tlowever 
long we might wait, there would certainly 
much that was irregular and provocative in Chinese 
The main point is to recognize that a new Govern- 


remain 


policy. 
ment has come into existence which is the nearest approach 
there is likely to be for a long time to a Government 
that reaily represents China. By all our actions we 
must help the Nanking Government to solidify itself 
and refrain from doing anything, however much propriety 
and law may seem to be on our side, that would weaken 
the representative character of the Government. 
* * x 

We are bound to admit, however, that within the 
past few weeks the Kuomintang has been singularly 
unhelpful. As a prelude to the much desired 
revision of Treaties the Nanking rulers have been tearing 
up Treaties wholesale, although the Treaties themselves 


stipulated that due notice of denunciation should be 


given. The wisest advice which has vet been given to the 
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Kuomintang came from Li Chai-sum of Canton, who said 
that the first duty of the party was to restore peace 
throughout China. When the Chinese had put their 
house in order, he said, Treaty revision would solve itself 
automatically. Meanwhile, it was mischievous to abuse 
foreign countries. This reproduces in effect the excellent 
practical advice of the Chinese bankers of Shanghai, who 
recently insisted that the first thing to do was to disband 
the armies and to fix the currency by means of a Central 


Bank. 


* * * * 

Meanwhile, the United States has taken the lead in 
recognizing the Nationalist Government and even in the 
work of Treaty revision. Mr. Kellogg has promised 
the Nanking Government tariff autonomy and at the 
same time has acquired for the United States the advan- 
tages of a most-favoured-nation clause. In doing this 
the United States has not substantially departed from the 
policy which is already common to the Powers; the 
real departure is the American decision to act indepen- 
dently without consulting the other Powers. The united 
front which was provided for in the Washington Treaty 
is thus broken up. We can understand the motive of 
the State Department. No doubt it wanted to “ get 
things going”; it wanted to set a good example of 
friendliness to China; it was afraid that revision would 
be lost sight of while the Powers argued aimlessly about 
the representative character of the Kuomintang. 

* ** * * 

All the same, the formal ignoring of the Washington 
Treaty, to which the United States was, of course, a 
partner, is a very serious matter. We wish that the 
State Department had considered more carefully in 
what light its action must appear to other nations. 
One of the clauses in the Washington Treaty of 
February 6th, 1922, concerning China, says that the 
Contracting Powers agree “to refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges.” Another says that the Contracting 
Powers agree “not to seek or support their respective 
nationals in seeking any arrangement which might 
purport to establish in favour of their interests any 
general superiority of rights with respect to commercial 
or economic development.” The whole Treaty was 
designed to ensure consultation and co-operation between 
the Powers and to forbid independent action. It is a 
question for the United States to ponder whether 
her amiable intentions towards China will not be 
thwarted rather than advanced by destroying the 
solidarity of the Powers. 

* * * * 

A note of comedy has been introduced into this per- 
plexing matter by communications between Mr. C. T. 
Wang and Mr. MacMurray, the American Minister at 
Peking. Mr. Wang. in expressing the thanks of the 
Kuomintang to the United States, said that he hoped 
that the negotiations “soon to begin’ would result in 
““a proper settlement of all questions which are in need 
of immediate solution.” Mr. MacMurray _ hurriedly 
pointed out to Mr. Wang that “* whereas your Note to 
me refers to negotiations soon to commence, it is a 
fact that such negotiations as the American Government 
have in contemplation have been already satisfactorily 
concluded.” 

« * * * 

British policy in China has been expounded in plain 
terms again and again by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and 
on Monday, in the House of Commons, he stated that 
it is unchanged. Great Britain led the way at Peking 
in 1926 in promising China tariff autonomy and made 
it clear that she desired to give up all claims to the 


Concessions and to extra-territorial rights as soon as 
China established a Government of responsible authority, 
On Monday Sir Austen stated that the British Govern- 
ment were awaiting satisfaction for the Nanking outrages 
of last year. It is, of course, essential that the Nationalists 
should honour their word in this connexion, and it is 
good news that they seem inclined to do so. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Austen Chiain- 
berlain unexpectedly announced that the Anglo-Freyc! 
conversations on disarmament in London had come to 
successful conclusion. He would not describe the nature 
of the compromise, but the French Foreign Ollice has 
thrown some light on the subject. The conversations 
date back to the deadlock last March of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission of the League. The draft 
Disarmament Convention was then temporarily aban- 
doned because no common ground for reckoning naval 
and military strength could be discovered. The Govern- 
ments of the various Powers were invited to try to dis- 
cover some common ground outside the Commission, 
and the Anglo-French conversations were the result, 

* * * * 

It is well known that the deadlock at Geneva was caused 
chiefly by the French contention that each nation should 
be allowed a total naval tonnage which it might use up 
as it pleased. For instance, a weak naval Power would be 
free to use up its whole tonnage in building submarines. 
The British view (which afterwards became familiar at 
the Geneva Naval Conference between the United States, 
Japan and Great Britain) was that the different classes 
of ships should be considered separately and that the 
ships of each class should be limited in number, size and 
gun-power. This proposal rests on the obvious fact that 
each country has its own peculiar needs and that a 
formula covering all is impossible. Another cause of the 
deadlock in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
was the French contention that a nation ought to be 
entitled to call up all its recruits for training every year. 
This claim was naturally not favoured by the British 
delegates, who said that if the whole manhood of a nation 
was to be subject to yearly military training there would 
be no real hope of disarmament. 

* * * * 


The sense of the announcement by the French Foreign 
Office is that a control of armament is accepted by 
France in place of a limitation of tonnage by classes. 
It is suggested by some newspapers, but has not been 
confirmed, that Great Britain as a quid pro quo has 
made some concession to the French military ease. In 
the absence of precise information we can make only a 
provisional comment. It does not seem desirable on the 
face of it that the cause of disarmament should be 
advanced by agreeing to a degree of Army man-power 
hitherto regarded by Great Britain as unnecessary. Of 
course, it may be that such a compromise (if it really 
exists) is the only “way out ”“—that the alternative 
is a continuance of the deadlock. In that case a little 
progress must be accepted as better than nothing. 

* * * * 


Another point to be considered is the possible reaction 
upon the United States. The refusal of the United States 
to consider the control of ships by individual definition 
as well as by a total tonnage for a whole class brought 
about the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference. Of 
the merits of the British proposal, if it could be considered 
apart from its effect upon other nations, we can have no 
doubt whatever. It would mean a great reduction of 
the size and gun-power of ships, and a tremendous saving 
of money, 
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The Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference, of which 
Sir John Gilmour and Mr. A. M. Samuel were the principal 
members, must be both praised and thanked for their 
wonderfully satisfactory Report on Imperial communica- 
tions. There ought no longer to be any difliculty about 
composing the conflicting interests of cables and wireless. 
At first sight the intricacy of the problem seemed quite 
baffling, for the problem was nothing less than to reconcile 
the apparently irreconcilable. However, agreement has 
been reached and we pass from admiration to admiration 
in examining the details. It was plain that if nothing 
was done for the cable companies they would become 
bankrupt owing to the much lower working costs of the 
Yet the survival of the cables 
Both wireless 


new wireless beam service. 
was necessary for the safety of the Empire. 
and cable services exhibited an extraordinary jumble of 
ownership, some being purely State-owned, others purely 
privately owned, and yet others being partly nationalized 
and partly in private hands. 

* * * * 

The Conference recommends that all Imperial communi- 
cations should be merged in one huge Corporation. In 
order to bring this about it will be necessary, of course, 
for the Post Office to give up its highly profitable beam 
service. A Communications Company will be formed 
with the powers of a public utility company. This 
Corporation will have a capital at the outset of £30,000,000. 
It will rent the beam service from the Post Office for 
twenty-five vears. As a monopolist company the Corpora- 
tion will be required to submit to a certain State control, 
The standard revenue will be fixed at approximately 
6 per cent. Fifty per cent. of any surplus profit will be 
allotted to such purpose as the Advisory Committee may 
determine, and the other 50 per cent. will go to the 
shareholders. The Advisory Committee will represent 
the public and will have authority to regulate the rates 
of messages. The public is further protected by the 
provision that the appointment of two directors of the 
Corporation (including the Chairman) shall be approved 
by the Government. All this is as practical and modern 
as it can be. The whole business is to be amalgamated 
* rationalized ’’—and the admitted dangers of a monopoly 
are recognized and minimized. 

* * * * 

Mr. J. H. Thomas was quite justified in describing the 
agreement between the railway companies and_ their 
employees as “a great settlement—a triumph for British 
common sense.” The friendliness of the discussion over 
such a painful subject as the reduction of wages was a 
remarkable example of the new spirit in industry. The 
trade unionists frankly recognized that the interests of 
themselves and of the companics were identical. If they 
fell they would fall together. Mr. Thomas and _ his 
colleagues did not give way on all points, but in essentials 
they admitted that the case of the companies was proved. 
They accepted a reduction of 2} per cent. on standard 
rates, which will mean a saving of about £3,000,000 in 
the wages bill. The directors, for their part, spon- 
taneously accepted a reduction of 2) per cent. on their 


salaries. 
* * x * 


A “capitalist ” newspaper is always open to misunder- 
standing when it praises for their wisdom wage-earners 
who have given way. It is told that the rule is, the 
greater the surrender the greater the praise. All we can 
say—to those who will believe us—is that we intensely 
dislike the reduction of wages on principle. In this case 
the need was proved beyond dispute; an industry not 
exposed to foreign competition had worked up wages 
out of all relation to those in the heavy industries which 
are fighting for their lives. What a contrast there is 


between the mutual helpfulness of the railway companies 
and their men and the disastrous warfare in the coal- 
fields which helped to bring the miners to their present 
sufferings. 

» + # # 

On Tuesday in the House of Commons the Minister of 
Pensions, Major Tryon, announced that the Government 
had decided to stabilize War pensions and treatment 
allowances at the 1919 rate. This means that there 
will be no change from the present rate. The fear of 
pensioners has been, of course, that the rate might be 
lowered in proportion to falls in the cost of living. Major 
Tryon explained that though the pensions and allowances 
would not fall, the possibility of raising them, if on a three 
vears’ average the cost of living rose above the 1919 
level, would not be ruled out. 


* * * a 


On Tuesday it was announced that the Bishop of 
Manchester, Dr. William Temple, will become Archbishop 
of York when the present Archbishop of York is translated 
to Canterbury. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We cannot call to mind 
another instance of father and son both being Arch- 


Dr. Temple is the son of the former 


bishops. Dr. Temple was educated at Rugby, at which 
his father had been a famous Head-Master, and at Balliol, 
where his father had been a Fellow. He has been a Don 
at Oxford and Head-Master of Repton. 
able writer on theology and philosophy. As a politician 
Labour Party. He has 
specially interested himself in the Workers’ Educational 


He is an admir- 
he has sympathy with the 


Association, and was one of the creators of the Life and 
Liberty Movement which opened the way to the Enabling 
Act and the National Church Assembly. 
regard to the Prayer Book is one with which we heartily 
He wishes to avoid Disestablishment but thinks 


that it may be inevitable unless the Church is granted a 


His policy with 
coneur, 
higher degree of ‘‘ spiritual freedom.” He hopes that as 
the Church gradually reveals a greater capacity for 
self-discipline the State will 


rive legal sanction to this 


g 
liberty. 
» * * * 
On Tuesday the L.C.C. decided to support the latest 
and, as we believe, the best scheme for rebridging the 
Thames. The decision is subject to the Council’s share 
of the cost being limited to one-third of the estimated 
total cost of £12,876,000. Further, the consent of the 
Southern Railway has to be obtained though no great 
difficulty is expected. The present Charing Cross Bridge 
will be replaced by a new road-bridge starting from a 
point near the Cavell Memorial and passing over the 
Strand. Charing Cross Railway Station will be moved to 
the south side of the river near Waterloo Station. Water- 
loo Bridge will be saved, though it will be slightly broad- 
ened, and the south bank of the river from the City Hall 
to Waterloo Bridge will be given a broad embankment. 
Merely to think of these things is to see a glorious vision 
of the future. The most noble curve of the river in 
London will be treated as it ought to be. Let us hope 
that the southern embankment will be planned on a 
gencrous scale with ample gardens. We heartily con- 
gratulate the London County Council on making it 
possible for a much cherished dream to come true. 
+ * * & 
Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102%: on Wednesday week 162; a year ago 101%. 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 


Wednesday week 90; a year ago 86§. Conversion Loan (3$ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 773; on Wednesday week 78; 


a year ago 7645. 
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Unionist Fiscal Policy 


HE disagreements in the Cabinet may have been, 
and probably have been, exaggerated, but there 
is no doubt that there is a wide division of opinion in 
the Party about Safeguarding. The fact that 200 Union- 
jst Members of Parliament appealed to the Prime Minister 
to extend the Safeguarding policy speaks for itself. If 
Safeguarding were applied, as a large number of Unionists 
desire, to the industries which are demonstrably interlocked 
with other industries, Safeguarding would pass out of the 
region to which it has hitherto been confined, and would 
become a definite part of a Protectionist policy. Now, 
Mr. Baldwin, although he is known to be a Protectionist, 
is pledged against the introduction of general tariffs 
during the lifetime of the present Government. The safe- 
guarders frankly admit the validity of the Prime Minister's 
pledge, but they interpret it more conveniently than he 
does. But although they think that Safeguarding within 
the terms of the pledge could even now be extended to 
many other industries—to the iron and steel industry, 
for example—they are chiefly concerned, not with the 
little that can be done while the present Parliament 
survives, but with a programme for the next election- 
It was with his eye on the next election that Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks made a speech last Saturday which has 
put the fat in the fire. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks said that the Government 
were approaching the time when they would have to 
consider the development of their fiscal policy. He 
then quoted figures to show that Safeguarding had been 
a great success, and suggested that it was the real solution 
of unemployment. Was it any wonder, he asked, that 
the iron and steel trade was restive ? One of the greatest 
shipowners had said to him, “If you only gave Safe- 
guarding for iron and steel you would have 100,000 more 
men employed in twelve months.” In the Home Secre- 
tary’s view the “mouldy shibboleths of the Manchester 
School” had been proved wrong, and if the Conservative 
Party wanted a policy which would do something more 
than they had been able to do so far in dealing with the 
horrible black patch of unemployment they would have 
to consider very seriously an expansion of Safeguarding. 
It will be seen that verbally and in form the Home 
Secretary's speech did not contain a declaration of policy. 
He can say plausibly, or even justifiably, that he merely 
asked for thought and inquiry. Nevertheless, such a 
speech coming after the Prime Minister’s uncompromising 
rejection of the plea for an immediate Safeguarding of 
iron and steel was highly inopportune, and was in spirit 
an act of disloyalty. 

Nobody denies that extraordinarily attractive promises 
of prosperity can be made to individual industries through 
a tariff. At least for a short time competition would 
be reduced, prices might be raised and wages might follow 
on the heels of prices. But in this matter the long view 
is the only one that counts, and it is almost certain that 
ultimately the total amount of employment in the country 
would be reduced by tariffs. The present Safeguarding 
policy represents a reasonable compromise. No industry 
ean be given the benefit of a Safeguarding tariff unless 
it proves that it is efficient, that it is injured by unfair 
foreign competition, and that the tariff will not harm 
other home industries. The bias has always been against 
granting a tariff. Out of about fifty industries that have 
applied for tariffs only nine have got them. The iron and 
steel trade, which is the centre of Safeguarding discussion 
at the moment, obviously could not be given a tariff 
under the conditions just described. 


The truth is that you cannot define a manufactured 
article. It is easy to say, “‘ Let in raw materials free but 
tax the foreign finished article.” What is a finished 
article, whether it be manufactured at home or abroad ? 
The finished article of one trade is the raw material of 
another. When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
campaign was in full swing it was said that the manu- 
factured doors and window-frames which were imported 
from abroad ought to be taxed in order to save the British 
carpentering industry. The argument had only to be 
used for almost the whole building trade to rise indignantly 
and point out that houses could not conceivably be built 
at the current prices unless ready-made doors and window- 
frames were imported. This interlocking affects most 
industries in the land. Man cannot live to himself alone. 
When there was a demand that cheap foreign sugar should 
be taxed in order to save the British sugar refineries 
apparently a strong case could be made for the unhappy 
workers who from one refinery after another were being 
turned into the streets. The cheap foreign sugar, how- 
ever, became the basis of new confectionery and biscuit 
trades, and so forth, which employed three or four times 
the number of men who had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing down of the refineries. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was in the habit of pointing 
to the “‘ adverse balance ” of trade, telling his audiences 
that to that extent we were “ bleeding to death and 
asking them how long they were going to “ take it lying 
down.” When the War came, however, the financial 
test came. The country which had been bleeding to 
death was able to finance allies and friends who, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s argument, ought to have reached 
by that time a position of great wealth. The United 
States, it may be said, which was able to finance us all, 
was a Protectionist country. True. But the analogy 
between the United States and a European country is 
quite unreal. The United States is a world in itsel!, 
with a population of 120,000,000 people, and within that 
world there are no trade restrictions whatever. 

The depressed industries in Great Britain are notorious!ly 
the heavy industries. How would they be helped by 
Protection? Would a tariff help coal? Of course not. 
We do not import coal. Would 2 tariff help shipping ? 
Hardly a shipowner would say so. The shipowners like 
full ports, which make business. Would Protection help 
cotton? Certainly not. The only likely result would 
be that the machinery for the mills provided by the pro- 
tected iron and steel industry would be more expensive. 

And Protection could not, of course, be considered 
apart from ideas of developing the Empire as a whole. 
New preferences would have to be given to the Dominions. 
The difficulty there is that the bulk of what we import 
from the Dominions is agricultural produce. Those who 
think that they can safely put a tax on foreign food in 
order to help the Dominions and protect British industry 
in general must be living in a fool’s paradise. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain always admitted that his whole 
Tariff Reform scheme depended upon taxing food, but 
when the ery “ Your food will cost you more” became 
prevalent, Tariff Reform was doomed. 

Is there the slightest reason to suppose that his experi- 
ence would be reversed if a new attempt were made ? 
The present Government have a huge majority, but they 
have not got even now a majority of votes, and they 
certainly could not count upon getting any sort of 
majority if all those who can hardly make both ends mect 
were moved by the dread of a dearer loaf, 
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A Danger to the Peace Pact 


ESSAGES from the United States show the line 
N of criticism which is being brought to bear, 
apparently with increasing intensity, upon the reception 
and treatment of the Peace Pact in Europe. The State 
Department is, of course, gratified by the widespread 
desire to sign the Pact, but a doubt is arising whether the 
Senate will ratify it. 

By far the most serious criticism concerns the reserva- 
tions of the British Government. Although no attempt 
was made by Great Britain to incorporate these reser- 
vations—which are in the main interpretations—in the 
text of the Treaty a good many Americans evidently 
feel that Sir Austen Chamberlain, by ruling out from the 
operation of the Treaty “certain regions” in which 
Great Britain has vital interests, has deprived the Pact 
of nearly all its significance. 

Another argument runs something like this. ‘ We 
Americans were content with the single and simple 
formula. Naturally we could have put in all kinds of 
explanations or qualifications to provide against mis- 
understandings, but we expressly refrained from doing 
so because we felt that the psychological value of the 
renunciation of war would thus be spoiled. But now see 
what has happened! Great Britain has made a declara- 
tion in her covering letter about ‘ certain regions’ of 
the world which amounts to a Monroe Doctrine. We 
have our own Monroe Doctrine and we cannot invalidate 
it. Great Britain has, therefore, put us in a very difficult 
if not an unfair position. It is too late now for ys to 
mention our Monroe Doctrine in the Treaty, or in any 
addendum to it. We must remind Great Britain, how- 
ever, that if she has vital interests in certain regions, so 
have we. Perhaps the best thing in the circumstances 
would be not to ratify the Pact.” 

We want earnestly to call attention to this criticism, 
not, of course, because we want to increase obstacles by 
advertising them, but because we greatly dread another 
failure like that of the Geneva Naval Conference. During 
the Geneva Naval Conference neither side—we are speak- 
ing of the people rather than of the Governments— 
understood the arguments of the other. The Conference 
was abominably misrepresented. The danger now is that 
misunderstanding will accumulate and become fatal if it 
is not dispelled in time. 

First of all we would ask Americans to believe—what 
is the simple truth—that the Peace Pact is extraordinarily 
Most people look upon it as a turning 
They would be bitterly disappointed 
if it were wrecked. Nor do their fears extend merely to 
the loss of the Pact. They think that if there were 
another failure misunderstanding might give way to 
bitterness, and the good relations between the Englisk- 
speaking countries—the one real hope of international 
progress—might receive a set-back from which they would 


popular here. 
point in history. 


not recover for a generation. 

Secondly, we would ask Americans to believe—what 
again is the simple truth—that Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
reservations were the result of a painful anxiety to be 
honest before the world. As one reads his words one can 
almost see him at work—scrupulously going through all 
the conceivable contingencies in which a British policy 
might be represented as a violation of the Pact. It is 
generally supposed that when he wrote about the regions 
in which Great Britain had vital interests and might in 
certain circumstances have to use force he had in mind 
Egypt and India. The protection of India—say from 
Russia—has been an immemorial tradition of British 





policy. It is not an agreeable burden, but it is one 
which no British statesman would dare at present to cast 
off. So again with Egypt; the British arrangement with 
the Powers interested in Egypt placed entirely upon 
British shoulders the responsibility for securing the lives 
and property of foreign residents. That, too, is a burden 
which no British statesman would at present dare to cast 
off. If there are differences in essentials about British 
policy in India there is none about British policy in 
Egypt. When Zaghlul made impossible claims they 
were refused point blank by the Prime Minister of the 
Labour Government. Sir Austen must have said to 
himself, ‘““ We simply cannot expose ourselves to mis- 
understanding in these matters. It would be terrible if 
we signed the Pact without a word of explanation and 
were subsequently accused of having used war as an 
instrument of policy.” 

No doubt, as we have continually pointed out, there is 
a radical distinction between British and American 
methods of political action. For historical reasons it is 
easy for the American mind to adopt a maxim and leave 
the details of implementing it to the future. A British 
statesman can hardly be induced to commit himself to a 
principle unless he has thought out how he can apply it 
in every imaginable circumstance. This being so, we 
would ask of Americans what is perhaps a very bald 
question; but we are encouraged to ask it by our en- 
thusiasm for the Pact. If Americans think it only right 
for us to waive our habits—or if they prefer, prejudices— 
do they not also think it reasonable that they should 
themselves make some allowances for our fixed way of 
thinking ? Cannot we meet half-way? Is not the cause 
great enough for the outlawing of misunderstanding ? 
Is it not a proper occasion for “ fifty-fifty ” ? 

We know perfectly well that every decent American 
who is in love with the Pact sincerely intends that it shall 
be the basis of a structure of international arbitration, 
conciliation and justice. Many Americans may even 
have faced the last conclusion of logic and made up 
their minds that the Monroe Doctrine itself must ulti- 
mately be conditioned by the renunciation of war. But 
all this must at present be taken on trust. And it is here 
that we foresee popular difficulties on our own side. The 
Englishman in the street may be expected to say to the 
United States, ** You object to what you call the British 
Monroe Doctrine. But why should we not have ours 
when you have yours? You imply every kind of peaceful 
intention, but all that we know at present is that the 
Monroe Doctrine is mentioned in this Covenant of the 
League as something that must not be tampered with. 
If you had come to think differently about it. why did you 
not mention it in the Peace Pact ?” 

This imaginary comment, however, is merely leading 
us back again to the characteristic political difference 
between the two nations. The chief point is that, so far 
as we can see, Mr. Kellogg’s acceptance of the inalienable 
right of self-defence does meet the doubts which are 
attributed to certain Senators about the safety of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Kellogg’s success in getting a 
simple formula accepted without qualification in the 
text is a tremendous one. We hope with all our hearts 
that one of the most promising schemes ever presented to 
a harassed world will not be ruined by the over- 
emphasizing of difficulties. It is certain that if the 
Senate ratifies the Pact, no country will be more zealous 
and scrupulous than Great Britain in making it effective. 
Public opinion will see to that. 
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Great Britain To-day and To-morrow 


r¥XIE past greatness of Britain is founded upon the 

fact that its policy—always perfectly coherent— 
has ever been directed towards the furthering of the 
general interests of Europe. This policy centres upon 
two principles; the one economic, that of Free Trade, 
and the other political, the Balance of Power. Free 
Trade is the economic doctrine of a nation endowed 
by nature and industry with advantages superior to 
those of other nations. 

Thanks to her insular position, and consequent im- 
munity from invasion, Britain possessed vast financial 
reserves, and the Bank of England dominated the world. 
Her power was due to those first essentials—the progress 
which she had made in the development of machinery, and 
to her Fleet, and the outlets which such a Fleet made 
possible. The fiscal policy of such a nation is Free Trade. 
Quite naturally, under these conditions, the policy was 
conservative—that is to say, pacific. Wealth supported 
this outlook. The constant need of British policy was not 
to admit that any other nation could possibly offend her. 

Balance is a principle of strength—but it is also a 
principle of peace. The long-drawn-out War, too costly 
and too destructive even for British shoulders to support, 
has changed all that. The gold reserves have vanished ; 
the outlets are closed. Throughout the world 
industries, capable of competing with British trade, 
have been created, and to crown this misfortune com- 
petition in the coal trade from clectricity and petrol 
has rendered coal no longer a staple industry. British 
coal mines, hitherto accustomed to rule the markets, 
find themselves menaced by competition which reaches 
their very doors. They have done what all industries 
do when they are upon the defensive; they have 
clamoured for Protection. Now this is natural, but 
fatal; for if Free Trade assures peace, Protection in 
its essentials is a doctrine of war. Protection raises 
the cost of living, lowers the level of the life of nations, 
and engenders discontent. Protection permits the exist- 
ence of artificial industries, the reality of which from 
an economic standpoint is not justified. It inclines 
States towards autarchy; to become self-centred, and 
to suffice unto themselves ; or, in other words, to prepare 
for war and to ridicule blockade—Britain’s great weapon. 

Protection, with which Britain has been dallying in 
the course of the last few years—or which at any rate 
she has authorized by her example—is a source of 
insecurity for the nations. Its modern form is the race 
for armaments. It is futile to pursue the question of 
disarmament if one does not believe in the idea of the 
security of nations, which itself exacts the abolition of 
all customs barriers, But when Continental countries 
turn to Great Britain to ask for participation by way 
of guarantee of their security, they receive a negative 
response. The very strong reasons for this are obvious. 
Britain, which has interests in all parts of the world, has 


The Week 


: ee Third Reading of the Finance Bill on Friday 
. of last week produced one sudden squall and a 
brief but intensive duel between Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Liberal leader, 
who, scenting an election and an outside chance of some 
sort of success, is in tremendous form these days, accused 
Mr. Churchill of smashing the finance of his whole scheme 
by his alterations, additions, and concessions. He wanted 
to know the present position, and the position iwo 


new 


not a free hand in Europe. Britain is not now, as hitherto, 
a Power which is chiefly European. The evolution which 
has displaced the centre of gravity of the world makes 
itself felt too in the heart of the British Empire. Britain 
must take into account the attitude of her Dominions in 
the event of any possible conflict. She must consider, 
too, the attitude of the United States. 

Formerly the guardian of Continental balance of power, 
Britain is to-day confronted by world problems. She is on 
the defensive in her policy just as she is in her economy, 
No one can reproach her for this, but the fact remains. 
It means that Great Britain, in the eyes of the European 
nations, has ceased to be the great protecting power for 
peace. Upon an essential point—the Geneva Protocol 
—British policy is contrary to the interests of the small 
Powers. One sees the traditional réle of Great Britain 
on the Continent slipping little by little into the hands of 
France, which is less well equipped to stand the strain, 
Having failed to understand soon enough—in 1911— 
the necessity of finding an outlet for her isolation, Great 
Britain bears to-day the consequences of a terrible war. 
Outside observers sometimes ask themselves whether 
she is not tending to repeat a mistake of the same kind. 
It appears certain to them that by reason of her wide 
political interests, Britain is not in a position to remain 
detached from any conflagration of importance which she 
herself may produce. What do they ask of her? ‘To 
say in advance that she will not so stand aloof. Her 
declaration will suflice, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, to prevent war. Far from increasing the risks to her, 
her word would reduce them to nothing. On the other 
hand, such risks would actually be created by her silence. 

Moreover, we cannot see how it would be possibk for 
Britain, not only to take no interest in the 
Europe (this is obvious), but, further, to take no intercst 
in its greatness and prosperity. For a long time Great 
Britain was strong cnough to address Europe in the nan 
Britain, to the nations of Europ 
was backed by the universe. 
reversed. Britain is no longer able to speak for the world, 
which has outgrown her. Neither the United States nor 
even the British Dominions would tolerate such a position. 


security of 


of her world interests. , 
To-day this situation is 


There now remains no other resource for her greatness 
than to speak in the name of Europe to the world. 
Britain has always been the connecting link between 
Europe and the other Continents. 
Europe was strong enough to provide for itself and 
England could do likewise. Now the world is able to 
look after itself, and the strength of Great Britain is in 
proportion to its right to speak in the name of Europe. 
This is why the small nations of which our Continent is 
composed await the moment when Great Britain, in her 
own interest, places herself at their head, 
WILLIAM MARTIN 
(Editor of Le Journal de Geneve.) 


In the past, however, 


in Parliament 


years hence, when it appeared there must be a delicit of 
twenty millions or more, This stung the Chancellor to 
temporary fury and vigorous retort, He was able to show 
that he was quite all right this year, glory be to the four 
millions surplus transferred to the Suspensory Fund, 
And next year. As for the year after, who could tell 
what the position would be (a reflection which found an 
echo in ihe heavis of all those present)? Was he, Mr. 
Churchill, expected to forecast an indefinite number of 
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Budgets extending into the remote future? If so, it 
was an unprecedented demand. And why was it necessary 
to assume that there would never be a revival of trade and 

Here was the old Churchill, 
and the House gave him a warm welcome. He proceeded 
amidst cheers and counter-cheers to accuse Mr. Lloyd 
George of attempting to darken counsel and baftle the 
public mind out of chagrin because his pet scheme had 
been * pinched i by his opponents. But Mr. George 
To do him justice he is in himself a 


ahealthy growth of revenw 


only laughed. 
splendid audience, and an equable debater. 

After these heroics the House departed, well pleased, 
to luncheon, and returned to find the Bill through. 
Incidentally, the most important Finance Bull of the 
century so far. 

This week we have been engaged in 
the odds and ends of the session, which comes to an 
end on Friday. The Foreign Oflice vote was debated 
on Monday, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose speech 
was commendably brief, defined our policy with regard 
to China in a manner which gave the utmost satisfaction 
to all. Mr. Lloyd George put the case against the 
British reservations to the Kellogg Pact—it is stronger 
than at first sight And the debate then 
fizzled out, to be succeeded by a discussion on civil 


A Colony of 


—_— and work create vitality.” This motto for the 
- tubercular met my eye at Papworth Village 
Settlement near Cambridge. We might all take it to 
heart. Ifa colony of two hundred and fifty consumptives, 
managed by consumptives, can turn out £50,000 worth of 


‘cleaning up” 


appeared. 


aViation, 


articles for sale in a year and establish a claim to be the 
happiest village in England, it is surely an example for 
us all. 

* The most perfect scheme of its kind I have ever seen ” 
is the verdict of H.M. the King, and doctors and social 
workers from all over the world endorse this expert 
praise of Papworth. Here there is hope and health and 
reasonable prosperity for the broken men and women 
Here the sick may rise instead of sinking in 
Here is a successful experiment alike 
In other articles 


among us. 
their own esteem. 
in medicine and in social economics. 
I have tried to outline my theory that disease goes 
deeper than its apparently physical aspect; it is a symp- 
tom of wrong living, a phase of some general maladjust- 
ment. To cure a person, more than material agencies are 
needed: the mental and spiritual surroundings must be 
tight. Dr. Varrier-Jones at Papworth knows this. One 
day the principles he works upon will find general 
acceptance for all chronic diseases. 
Tuberculosis is a subtle thing. 
like lack of an arm or leg, but worse, for the handicap 
is hidden. Those who come in contact with the sufferer 
cannot be expected to know of the inner struggle which 
affects both character and temperament, of the alternations 
of the easily tiring 


Lack of a lung is not 


between exaltation and depression, 
Vitality of the average patient, and of the immense energy 
and enthusiasm he releases for a time in certain cir- 
cumstances, making him not less, but more vital than 
the normal. The consumptive, in short, does not receive 
the sympathy and understanding which are his due. 

The sufferer from “ T.B.” cannot stand the racket of 
long hours and nervous strain, but if his circumstances 
are assured and his hours of work not over-long, he is 
capable of an output equal in quality to that of his more 
fortunate brother. Yet what is the average consumptive 
to do? If he is poor, he becomes a charge on the State. 


Major Tryon has stabilized his pensions. His hag 
been a great record of quiet and competent administra 
upon no occasion has 


vote of his Department 


tion, and it is significant that 
the Opposition asked for the 
to be put down. 

The “ Protection “ crisis, which ought never to have 
Although it 
perhaps be assert that 
as such is dead and damned, it is unlikely 
raised again in this Parliament. 


been heard of, has prov ed to be stillborn. 


would unduly optimistic to 
Protection 
that the issue will be 
Unionist Members who desire to maintain the unity of 
their party are not ungrateful to Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks for his speech last Saturday. Even the most 
ardent ‘ Safeguarders,”’ when they saw that he was 
trying to put himself at the head of their movement, 
realized that the game was up. The general exasperation 
at first aroused by the latest 

irrepressible Home Secretary has 
gratitude that he 
coup de grave to an agitation which at one moment gave 


indiscretion of our 
replaced by 
should have unwittingly given the 


been 


cause for serious anxiety. 

And so home, after many weeks of heat and weariness 
to the flesh, a good deal of internecine strife, and much 
useless talk. But withal some solid achievement, and 
the hope of better things to come, 

WATCHMAN, 


Consumptives 


If he is rich, he often becomes a hopeless invalid, and in 
any case withdraws from other employment the energy 
and love of those on whem he depends. Left to struggle 
in the incomprehending outside world, the danger of 
breakdown is ever at the consumptive’s elbow. Only 
in rare cases can those who are handicapped in one of the 
most central of the processes of life—the functions of 
the lungs—win through by themselves to happiness and 
independence. At Papworth the 
found for such people and a place in the world where 
they are desired and desirable and therefore content. 


right conditions are 


Such a place we all want, and should have. 

When a patient arrives he is put to bed in one of the 
wards of the hospital. The treatment is the normal one, 
but as soon as possible he is made to feel that there are 
still tasks for him to do whereby he may serve the com- 
munity. He is, of course, paid for work done. When 
he improves he is asked whether he wishes to settle down 
in the Village or to return to his former home and occu- 
pation. Every individual must settle that for himself : 
no one is ever persuaded to stay. If he does stay he is 
found a suitable occupation or trade and receives wages 
strictly according to skill and earning capacity. If a 
patient be a craftsman, he will be paid the trade-union 
rate; if an apprentice, or ignorant of any trade, he will 
receive less, but the average rate paid to those working in 
the Village Industries is 1s. 14d. an hour. 

For everyone a suitable occupation can be found either 
in the many industries at Papworth or among the clerical 
staff required to administer them. Women are employed 
as cost clerks, shorthand typists, book-keepers, sign- 
writers, and in the upholstery, leather-goods, and book- 
binding departments. For men there is the carpenter’s 
shop, where anything from a pighouse to a garden seat is 
made ; the building department, which includes painters 
and house decorators as well as bricklayers; the leather 
travelling goods factory, which holds a Royal Warrant for 
suitcases, and turns out material of the very highest quality; 
the ticket-writing department, the printing presses (which 
I hope will soon be largely extended), and the boot- 


repairing department. There is also a poultry farm and 
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a market garden, and I was interested to hear from 
Dr. Varrier-Jones that he considers gardening and looking 
after chickens far harder work for his patients than any- 
thing he asks them to do in the factory. 

This is the day of the machine. At Papworth it has 
been harnessed to the cure of tuberculosis. A woman at 
her typewriter, a man at his lathe, can hold their own 
with the outside world as self-supporting, self-respecting 
units. The reason is simply that the conditions are right 
and that the management efficient. All the people here, 
in spite of their disability, are doing the work which they 
are most fitted to do in healthy surroundings. They are 
free to live their own lives and do not have to worry 
about the risk of losing their jobs and where their next 
meal is coming from. The medical director and _ his 
helpers do the worrying for them—that is the only (and 
the necessary) difference between a consumptive and a 
healthy worker. 

If a colonist remains away from his work, the doctor 
is at once informed by a very careful system of checks 
which is kept in every department, and he at once visits the 
man and sees what is wrong. Delicate cases are not 
allowed to work for more than four hours. The average 
is about five. I talked to a man in a certain section who 
had been at Papworth for ten years. He looked in the 
most robust condition, yet he has only one lung and he is 
epileptic as well. The Works Manager and his assistants 
are all consumptives. I will not describe individual cases, 
for such personalities, although they would be interesting 
and instructive to the average reader, might justly be 
resented by some of the splendid men and women at 
Papworth who may chance to see the Spectator. It is 
enough to say that miracles are wrought there, not by 
any new drug or treatment, but by the old, good plan of 
putting love and hope into the patient’s life. This brings 
me to what is perhaps the central feature of the com- 
munity. Many consumptives—those married especially — 
cannot be treated as isolated units. They are infectious, 
but they cannot be cut off from their families. Yet 
if they return to the damp, darkness, or other wretched- 
ness which bred the disease, a relapse is almost inevitable. 
Settlers, therefore, are encouraged to bring their families 
to Papworth. To train a man in an occupation and then 
to cast him out to fight his way against adverse odds is 
futile: he must have a shelter, a permanent haven for 
himself and those dear to him. Papworth provides this, 
and the amazing thing about the Settlement is that no 
single child out of the hundred and forty that have been 
born there during the twelve years’ life of the Settlement 
has developed tuberculosis in any known clinical form, 
nor has there been a single case of meningitis. 

Here, if we have the wit to sec it, is the solution for 
many of the ills which depress society. To make a 
colony of consumptives self-supporting was no easy task, 
and perhaps there are not many men in England who 
could have done it. But it has been done and could be 
done again all over England, if the means were available. 
It is not my purpose to appeal for funds, but if I had the 
disposal of that hypothetical £50,000 which our readers 
considered how to distribute in a recent competition, I 
would send it all to Dr. Varrier-Jones. 

F. Yeats-Brown. 
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A Night Attack 


I OOKING back on my first experience of sitting up 
4 at night for a panther, I wonder how it wags 
possible that we could have fallen asleep on a machan 
made of rough branches which after an hour or so scemed 
to be composed of nothing but hard and searching knobs, 
while the hungry and busy mosquitoes did their best to 
keep us awake, and stiffness, cramp, and heat kept us 
thoroughly uncomfortable. But fall asleep we did. 

It was a fine moonlight night and the scent of lemons 
filled the air. We were in a narrow, deep valley facing a 
small open space where a miserable goat was bleating and 
bleating. I felt so sorry for it that I longed to call out 
that it wasn’t alone and that we wouldn't let it be killed; 
but that it was a perfect fool to tell all the jungle it was 
there. 

At first excitement kept us wide awake, and on the 
watch. Presently something moved cautiously and slowly 
down the hill on the right—a different sound this from the 
many smaller movements we had heard previously. The 
Panther! We felt sure it was the panther, and strained 
our eyes for any sign of him. A few stones rattled, then 
silence, then stealthy sounds and a twig snapped in 
another direction. 

We were kept in a state of tension for a long time, 
during which odd ideas chased through my brain: “ Ilow 
the troops of Midian prowl and prowl around ” ran in my 
head. ‘‘ Oh you fool of a goat, keep quiet ; Christian, dost 
thou see them?” And so on. 

He was a good reconnoiterer, that panther. He studied 
the question from every point of view ; and nearly to our 
undoing. At length, after prowling round and round he 
retired, never having been visible for one second. 

The old goat turned her attention to the fodder provided, 
and as the silence continued settled down to slumber. 

John whispered: “ The Blighter has gone,” and pre- 
sently the warm and scented air had its effect on us also, 

What was it that woke me so suddenly ? Troops of 
Midian! Something prowling out of sight below us, 
crackling the dry leaves under our tree, breathing and 
snuffling in them. Why had I fallen asleep?) Why was 
I half lying down, unable to move, unable to see the poor 
goat ? I must wait now till the panther moved. 

John was still asleep. I touched him gently —and 
knew that he woke, and had his rifle in his hands. The 
moon had sunk low and it was horribly dark. When 
would the panther have done nosing about under our 
tree—horrid thought, would he climb up? My heart, 
which had been beating so loud when I awoke, nearly 
suffocated me. Surely he'll hear it thumping, and slink 
away, or perhaps he might want to see what is making 
that noise. Will he kill the goat before we get a chance 
of a shot? Will the panther never decide ? 

Then, quicker than thought, he did decide. With one 
scrabble of claws he was up behind us, past us, above us. 
We both sat up, rifles ready ; two blazing eyes looked 
down on us out of the darkness. John fired just before, 
or just as, the panther leapt, and the beast collapsed, 
hitting our machan, but fortunately not touching either 
of us. We listened intently for any sound from below, 
and there was none. Just as the tension was over and we 
were going to voice our thankfulness, the silence was broken 
by loud and menacing roars a short distance behind us. 

It was most terrific and terrifying; the sound rever- 
berated round the rocks and hills till the air shook. It 
had the strangest effect on me, and I shook as if in an 
ague. Though I tried hard to control my muscles they 
took absolute possession of me until even the tree shook. 
It was the most extraordinary experience, as I had not 
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been conscious of fear, and when the roars ceased I 
recovered and felt most ashamed of myself; but I 
shouldn’t care to hear that noise again. 

We had to wait for daylight before descending from 
our tree. John slept peacefully the rest of the night, but 
I was too anxious to know if our reconnoiterer was really 
dead ; I felt sure he would be a nasty customer to walk 
up to if wounded. Luckily he was there close by, dead ; 
and we concluded it was the mate who had roused the 
echoes so effectively. As the goat was led away I won- 
dered if she realized her good fortune, or if she had 
enjoved the joke when we were stalked instead of herself. 

Anyway, I congratulated myself that my promise to 
her was fulfilled, and we never sat over a live animal 


F. E. G. G. 


again. 


Flowers and Bricks 


rqXO sit in a cool, small garden while the shade 
| temperature plays round ninety degrees, and the 
sun temperature in narrow, crowded streets filled with 
petrol fumes may have passed a hindred and thirty 
degrees for all I know, makes one realize how imperative 
it is for us to bring beauty back from the open country to 
our over-built and One of the 
saddest bits of town-spoiling I have watched since the 
War is the way tiny plots of ground which just held a 


tree or a few bushes to break the monotony of walls, 


over-crowded cities. 


have been devoured by the builder, and have disappeared 
under an incredibly mean dwelling-house or a garage. 
It is this complete crowding out of beauty from our streets 
which really makes town life hateful. 

Can we not do something by a united effort to bring 
nature back within reach of the countless townsfolk who 
own no gardens and can never afford country holidays ? 
Our parks are indeed large and beautiful, but how is 
a very poor mother with five or six small children, living 
in one of the crowded streets remote from parks, going 
to give these children a sight of natural beauty ? 
Even a tenement house is more bearable if the windows 
look into the foliage of a large tree or a luxuriant creeper. 

It seems to me a possible ideal that a beautifying 
committee should form itself in every parish in our large 
towns, and begin work by a pilgrimage through every 
street and alley within its bounds, marking down evcry 
spot where space would allow of a hole one yard square 
being dug without hindrance to traffic. That hole, after 
being dug also a vard deep, should have all soil removed 
and replaced by the best loam and manure. In such a 
space, according to the surroundings, could be grown a 
wall creeper, a plant trained to a pole, a flowering shrub 
or a small tree. There are many plants now tested as 
capable of withstanding town conditions, and it might 
be no harm to realize that if the air in any place is bad 
enough to kill vegetation, it is not the kind of air God 
means little children to be planted in. 

In obedience to a Borough order I was cutting some 
branches off a tree lately, and a hot, weary postman 
stopped to chat and said ruefully, “ It’s more trees like 
that we want, and not to cut away those we have ”— 
with which view I sympathized, as there was room for 
a giant to pass in comfort, and only minds bound with red 
tape fail to realize how these spreading boughs shelter 
the passers-by from sun in heat waves and from rain in 
storms. 

There are in many busy streets long stretches of dead 
wall, enclosing railway depédts, coal and wood stores, 
ete. When passing these I often long that some authority 
would open a hole at the foot of the walls about every 


eight or ten yards, and plant such hardy creepers as 
climbing knotweed, vines, or Virginian creeper, and 
trees capable of being tied out espalier-wise against walls. 
Figs, flowering thorns, crab apples and 
many others flourish grown thus. Think of the miles 
of bare walls in London alone which could bring rest 
to the eyes and nerves, and a real inspiration to the minds 
and hearts of weary toilers who see nothing from one end 
of the week to another but bricks and dust. 

There is a great deal more in what I plead for than 
mere outward beauty. ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field,” is a hint for a very practical school of philosophy. 
And a race of men who have grown up without any 
opportunity of studying the laws of nature in the plant 
world have been most unjustly robbed of a great part 
of their birthright. The National Gardens Guild has 
taken “ Brighter Streets ” as one of its aims, and if any 
reader sees a chance of starting some such scheme as 1 
have outlined, the Guild will help to carry it through. 


laburnums, 


Naturally the objection will be raised that plants 
growing in a street are at the merey of uncouth children, 
They are. And the only practical answer to that is that 
it lies with our generation to teach enough public spirit 
in the schools to make this kind of vandalism impossible. 

I saw a very excellent beginning of this spirit in the 
flower show held last month by our own local branch of the 
A challenge shield is competed 
Every child is given a 


London Gardens Guild. 
for yearly by the local schools. 
plant long beforehand to take home and cultivate. On 
the day of the show each child brings the plant to the 
hall to be staged in the school group. In this way the 
show cultivates a team spirit as opposed to a selfish one, 
and it is a very short step from that to a public spirit 
which will desire the suecess of every neighbour’s garden, 
and will treat our street plantings as public property. 

These recent attempts to bring flowers into the lives 
of the very poor are amongst the best movements of our 
day. Iwas shown a pinched little geranium at our show 
which belonged to a little girl who was one of five living 
in a single room. Try to think what that room is like 
in which five people have to spend every hour of their 
home life by day and night, and see the tiny flower-pot 
taking up a quite appreciable amount of precious space, 
but worth every inch of it. 

Another splendid work is done by the London Child- 
ren’s Gardens and Recreation Fund, whose organizer 
has put up a stout fight from time to time to get temporary 
possession of bits of waste building land in crowded areas. 
These have been converted into thriving vegetable 
gardens with the labour of boys and girls from the neigh- 
bouring schools. The delight these children take in the 
work, and their pride in the vegetables they carry home 
to their mothers, must be seen to be believed. 

I think that in spite of many and obvious drawbacks, 
there is a special good fairy in charge of town gardeners, 
for we seem to get so very much more happiness out of 
our pocket-handkerchief-sized gardens than the majority 
of country folk do out of their acres. We know every root 
personally and learn its little fads (for town plants are 
very faddy) and we are so pleased with the odd mixture 
that our birds sow for us. They have brought me 
Jaburnums by the dozen, a grape vine, that quaint night- 
blooming datura, rosebay, poppies, and many other 
odds and ends. Then town gardening leads to unexpected 
friendships. When I paid the first visit to my garden 
after a long illness, I found that our window cleaner had 
come in and planted some of his treasures on my rockery ; 
and at local shows one makes endless new friends who offer 
roots and cut flowers with generous hands. Is any other 
hobby quite so humanizing ? F. E. Setron, 
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Correspondence 


A Letrer FROM DUBLIN. 

{To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Rather let me say, A chara, as now is the fashion. 
This Gaelic phrase means, * O friend,” and it is used habitually 
by Free State officials. ** O friend, I am instructed to advise 
you that if you do not pay the current instalment of your 
Income Tax by next week...” ** O friend, I have received 
your dastardly communication of the 5th inst.” They 
might omit that sardonic apostrophe and use the real Gaelic 
for ** Dear Sir,” viz., A dhuine choir. 

I have read recently two works that I would recommend 
to everyone who is interested in the new Ireland. One is 
the late Donn Byrne’s Hangman’s House, which he wrote 
after his return to Ireland, and described as the last romantic 
Irish novel. He declared his wish to set on record, ere the 
memory died, his vision of the Ireland that is gone, with its 
hunts and its races, its half-feudal life, and its romantic 
Fenian tradition running like a contrasting thread through 
the web. Right well he did it, in a happy, wholesome book, 
which yet has wistful notes. The other work is Mr. Lennox 
Robinson's play The Big House, just published by Macmillan’s. 
This depicts the passing of half-feudal, Anglo-Irish houses 
with all the poignancy of intense personal feeling. 

Not all that these two writers lament, the one in romantic, 
the other in tragic, vein, is gone for ever. Dan Russell 
still goes to his death with ceremonial retinue, and the caravans 
of side-cars still thread their way along the country roads 
to the race meetings. Still, the Big House never again will pour 
forth its cornucopia of hospitality in the fashion that the 
Anglo-Irish gentry took over from the great Gaelic captains, 
the O’Dwyers of the Glen and the like. The houses that nursed 
the heady life and the wasteful virtues (and vices) now are 
passing to the Church. Ireland is becoming another Thebaid. 

There was an interesting debate at University College, 
Dublin, recently, which was attended by leading represen- 
tatives of the two Nationalist groups. Here the mind of the 
young intellectuals was revealed. The chief speaker addressed 
himself very pointedly to the eminent politicians present, and 
told them that the young men of his generation were sick of the 
gun. They had grown up during the recent struggles. 

The murder of Mr. Kevin O'Higgins a year ago completely 
quenched all taste for revolutionary methods. As far ahead 
as we can see Ireland will be the most sober of nations. The 
young men of the debate made clear that they were carnest 
for a virile and intensive national life; but they sought it 
in letters, the drama, industry, scholarship. 

Irish progress, then, is steering towards a new goal. The 
young men may not produce for years to come leaders who 
will move the masses; but they are preparing themselves. 
The excellent Celtic scholarship of the universities is enriching 
Irish life with matter for pride and interest. This is seen in 
Dr. Macalister’s new book on Irish archaeology (which 
summarizes what an enthusiastic school studies in detail), 
and in Dr. O’Rahilly and Miss Knott's recently published and 
most humanistic books on Irish letters. 

Among the young creative writers there has arisen a revolt 
against the masters called the Yeatsian School, who have 
ruled Irish criticism so long. A flash of this was seen in the 
recent O’Casey controversy, although Mr. O’Casey stands in a 
class by himself. Mr. Daniel Corkery is the prophet of the 
younger men. These young men bring to their writings on 
Celtic themes a more exact knowledge—they do not confound 
all tradition in a vague twilight—but they owe to the older 
writers more than they usually admit. 

While thus the country is groping for a new vision to fill 
the place of the lost romanticism of the Big Houses, in the 
more tangible world strange developments are taking place. 
These are best seen at Limerick, where the great Shannon 
works are nearing completion, Excursions are run from all 
parts of the country to enable people to view the tremendous 
turbines before (in a few months) the waters are admitted to 
the race. Never was anything so like the work of fabulous 
giants seen in Ireland as this terrific remoulding of a river 
basin and a countryside. All over the country, too, the 
suspended cables are running in lines as straight as Roman 
roads, over hill and glen, giving a strange new air of human 


ee 


conquest to the scenery. Still more, in a way, is the chanve 
concentrated in the recurring sight of a German lincr jn 
Galway Bay. From the ancient city, with its crumbling 
Spanish walls and its Gaelic-speaking folk in their old-world 
attire, you see the modern world floating in, between you and 
the curving hills of Clare. Galway once more is on the map, 

People are beginning to talk of German economic pene- 
tration. Besides the Shannon works and the calling of a 
German liner and the air link forged by Baron von Huencfeld, 
there are many signs of German enterprise in the country, 
Recently a resident of Killarney, needing a house, imported 
one—a spacious, handsome building—from Hamburg, and it 
now stands beside the Kenmare road, the admiration of all, 
German enterprise is good in so far as it gives to an economic- 
ally backward country something that it never before pos- 
sessed ; and true it is that the German character is the precise 
complement of the more imaginative and less materially 
practical Irish nature. On the other hand, young Ireland has 
no desire to play the part of a mere labour reservoir for foreign 
exploitation. The trouble is that the race still fails to produce 
men with the gifts of the economic entrepreneur, able to grapple 
with hard matter and money. The young men’s pleasant 
dreams will wither, if they do not find some among themsclves 
to take the lead in commercial and industrial affairs. 

Ifope, however, for the uprise of what I may call a sense of 
the practical is excited when we contemplate the work done 
by some of the Government departments 
of agriculture and local government. The achievement of the 
latter department in the matter of the roads, through en- 
lightened direction and earnest, loyal service, is prodigious. 
I have driven over almost the whole of the country. and 


especially those 


everywhere I have found roads worthy of the most advanced 
modern State, although three years ago we had what were 
called (with Irish relish) “the worst in Europe.’ From 


Enniscorthy to Wexford lies a new road, recently opened, 
which is said to be the longest piece of concrete highway in 
the British Isles. The present road system of the Free State 
is almost disproportionately good; for, although omnibus 
services have sprung into being that link all corners of the 
country together, the actual volume of transport is small. 
We are expecting in the second week of August a ** record ” 
Horse Show. This is an event that brings romantic Ireland 
to life. After the Horse Show, the Tailteann Games open tor 
the second time. They were celebrated in 1924 for the first 
time since the twelfth century. It was a happy notion to 
settle on the revival of a festival of sport and letters as the 
emblem of the renaissance of the race; for the Irishman is 
not born, of any creed or stock, to whom these do not appeal. 
Ireland is seen at her best in this guise. For myself, I look 
forward with special interest to the boat-racing that is to be 
held on the Shannon above Athlone. It is not generally 
known that at Athlone some of the fastest motor boats in 
these islands are built. With the Horse Show and the Games, 
and with capital roads to beckon the motorist over bogland 
and moor to the mountainy West, Ireland will be a good place 
to live in or to visit this August season.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Dusiin CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
To Ceres 


Tovucn with thy wand my jewels, I beseech, 
That in their stead more luscious fruits may come, 
Let every opal swell into a peach, 
Make every amethyst a purple plum ; 
Let clustered sapphires hang upon the vine, 
To oranges the glowing topaz turn, 
As ripe greengages let my emeralds shine, 
As cherries let my flashing rubies burn ; 
Hlide in a nut each milk-white pearl ; like seeds 
Let the bright diamonds from their pods unfold, 
To strings of lemons change my amber beads, 
To oats my silver, and to wheat my gold ; 
So to devour my wealth I shall not fear, 
Knowing such riches grow anew each year. 


CicELy Boas, 
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The Background of the Kellogg Proposal 


[The writer of this article is the editor of the Christian Century, 
Chicago, and has played an active part in furthering the movement 
Morrison 


for * the Renunciation of War” in the United States. Mr. 
is also the author of The Outlawry of War, described by Senator 
Borah as a@ comprehensive manual of the movement. Ep. 


Spectator. } 
LikE any other object or event, in nature 
American proposal for the renunciation of war can be ade- 
quately understood only in the light of its origin. British 
public opinion is generally informed as to the immediate 
circumstances which Kellogg offer, but its 
deeper background in American peace discussion is not so well 
known. The immediate circumstances were, of course, the 
suggestion by M. Briand in a speech delivered on April 6th, 
1927, that France and the United States should renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy between themselves. In 
June of that year this suggestion was embodied in a Draft 
Treaty and presented to the State Department at Washington. 
To this proposal Mr. Kellogg replied in his now celebrated 
Note of December 28th, accepting the French offer in principle, 
but suggesting that it be widened to include four other Powers 
—Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and Italy—and_ that 
upon its effectuation by these six Powers, it should be 
open to the signatures of al] nations. Mr. Kellogg retained 
for the substantive text of the multilateral treaty 
the exact language of the draft of M. Briand’s proposed 
bilateral pact. 

The readiness of the 


or in history, the 


occasioned the 


almost 


United States to make so astounding 
an offer can be accounted for only as one understands that 
the concept of renouncing war had already become familiar 
to American thought through the growth of the Outlawry of 
War movement in that country during the past five or six vears. 
In his April speech, M. Briand connected his proposal with 
this movement when he said that willing 
to subscribe publicly with the United States to any mutual 
agreement tending to outlaw war, to use an American expres- 
sion, as between these two countries.” When American 
attention was first directed to M. Briand’s speech, Senator 
Borah, who had long been advocating the Outlawry of War, 
gave an interview to the Press in which he indicated a favour- 
able attitude toward the French proposal provided it were 
widened to include the Powers then operating in Chinese 
that is, Great Britain, Japan, and Italy, as well 
the Governments of France and the United States. The 
Kellogg proposal of December 28th thus carried out the 
suggestion made in April by Senator Borah, the only addition 
among the signatories. 
Briand speech in April 
Draft Treaty in June, 
American Committee 
and had numerous 
particularly with 


* France would be 


waters 


being the inclusion of Germany 

In the short period between the 
and the formulation of the Briand 
Mr. S. O. Levinson, chairman of the 
for the Outlawry of War, visited France 
conversations with political leaders and 
the Quai d’Orsay. His purpose was to assure French peace 
leaders that there already existed in America a substantial 
body of informed opinion favourable to the Outlawry of War, 
and thus @o0 encourage the Foreign Office to follow up the casual 
suggestion of M. Briand by actually drafting a Treaty and 
presenting it to the United States for consideration. Mr. 
emphasized his conviction that such a 
brevity, 


Levinson strongly 
treaty should be characterized by great simplicity, 
ind uncompromising forthrightness in its dealing with war, 
avoiding particularly the futile distincti on between so-called 

‘ aggressive war” and * defensive war.’ Only such a treaty, 
he contended, could hope for approval by American public 
opinion or ratification by the Senate. The French draft 
presented to Mr. Kellogg in June, 1927, admirably reflected 
these desiderata. 

The Outlawry of War movement in the United States was 
prepared to support this bilateral pact on the faith, expressed 
by M. Briand himself, that such an achievement would 
* furnish a solemn example to other peoples.” It was 
believed that both France and the United States, having 
renounced war between themselves, would gladly negotiate 
similar treaties with any and all other like-minded nations. 
But Secretary of State Kellogg recast the proposal at once 


into the terms of a multilateral treaty. What was there in 


American public opinion which prompted Mr. Kellogg and 
justified him in thus converting the French offer for a special 
arrangement with the United States proposal for 
universal peace ? 


into a 


years. The 
war 


than ten 
institution of 
Levinson, a dis- 


The question takes us back more 
idea of abolishing war by outlawing the 
took form in the mind of Mr. Salmon O. 
tinguished attorney of Chicago, nearly 
League of Nations came into existence. He gave his new 
idea its first public expression in a 
March 9ti, 1918, practically a vear before the 
Covenant. In the same month, the 
Professor John Dewey, published an article which was the first 
of many subsequent contributions in support of Mr. Levin- 
son’s proposal. After the Covenant of the League was laid 
before the Senate and the fact that 
the Peace Settlement had done nothing to change the legal and 
institutional status of war, Mr. Levinson. up to that time an 
ardent supporter of President Wilson's peace efforts, began 
regarded 


but also 


two vears before the 
magazine article on 
advent of the 


eminent philosopher, 


country, disclosing the 


the development of his own concept in terms which he 
as not only congenial to the best’ American tradition, 
effective against war. In a number of pamphlets and articles 
published from 1918 to 1925, he set forth in considerable 
detail the essence and programme of the War. 
Mr. Levinson is not only the father of the idea, but he has been 
intellectual 


Outlawry of 


the incomparable leader of the movement. 


Among Mr. 
Senator Knox, 
Taft, and Senator Borah. 
worker for many years in Chicago's slums, 
and chautauqua platform for the new idea and proclaimed it 
State of the Union. The 
York, early identified 


Levinson’s earliest converts were the late 
formerly Secretary of State under President 
Colonel Raymond Robins, 
took the lvceum 


“a social 


to innumerable audiences in every 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of New 


himself with the movement, bringing to its support the 
magazine, Unity, of which he is the brilliant editor. Justice 


Florence Allen, of Ohio, the first woman to sit on the bench 
of a supreme court in the United States, who, in addition to her 
legal eminence, is a public speaker of power, made the Out- 
lawry of War the theme of hundreds of addresses to women’s 
parts of the country. The Christian 


advocacy and interpretation of 


organizations in all 
Century had its share in the 
the proposal. 

The popular interest in the idea dates from the introduction 
of a resolution in the United States Senate by Senator Borah 
in February, 1923, in which was embodied the full-orbed 
Outlawry programme. Waiting upon the education of 
public opinion, Senator Borah reoffered this 
three successive sessions of the Senate. It exerted a silent 
but cumulative stimulus upon public opinion 

It is important that British and FE: 
shall look beyond the Kellogg proposal to the Borah resolution. 
The proposal to renounce war is but half of the proposal 
It is the first half, the harder half, and certainly 
whole proposal. Senator 
renunciation of war and 


resolution in 
Iropean statesmanship 


outlaw war. 
the larger half, but it is not the 
Borah’s resolution begins with the 
goes on to provide an adequate international organization for 
the maintenance of peace, 2n organization consistent with the 
basic fact that war has been outlawed. The generic concept 
of such world organization is juridical rather than political. 
Senator Borah proposes a world court equipped with a code 
of the international laws of peace and clothed with aflirmative 
jurisdiction. This is the other half of the Outlawry of War. 
It gives ample room for such arbitration, conciliation, and 
diplomatic mechanisms as now exist, and embraces also the 
pacific functioning of the League of Nations. But 
all it sets a real world court, completely independent of any 
political agency whatsoever, and functioning for international 
disputes somewhat after the manner of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in disputes between the States of the Union. 
When once the renunciation of war has L+en effected it is safe, 
therefore, to presume that the United Stat:s will desire to go 
still further along the path of international co-operation which 
Mr. Kellogg’s proposal has so auspiciously opened up. 
Cuarces CLAYTON Morrison. 
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Country Life 


A VILLAGE EXAMPLe. 

Many agents, not least the Rural Community Councils, whose 
annual meeting was held last week at Oxford, are endeavouring 
to “ build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” 
I propose to describe the rising of the walls in a particular 
village, in order that other builders may perhaps improve 
their masonic technique in one particular. 

* * * * 

The final aim—and indeed accomplishment—was_ the 
creation of the team spirit, with other virtues that accompany 
it, in a village school, as innocent of it as village schools usually 
are; and the first outward expression of the new spirit was 
the school sports. The first step was the division of the 
school into four Houses : Haig, Stevenson, Nelson, and Rhodes, 
marked by ribbons of red, blue, yellow, and green. This 
was done by the selection of four captains who proceeded 
to pick their housemates in turn, four from each form, and 
so on till the tale was complete. It is of little use to have a 
House unless it can express and so solidify the unity by some 
active and actual co-operation. With no little difliculty 
a playing-field of adequate dimensions— it is known as Thistly 
Meadow-—was secured; and arrangements were at once 
undertaken for the holding of the first school sports day, at 
which the new endeavour was to secure public acknowledg- 
ment. A generous donor gave a challenge shield, and there 
were other gifts; but for the rest the school did its own 
work. The boy carpenters made hurdles. They made a 
jumping gallows—a little model of ingenuity with a tape 
measure let into the upright on either side. The same device 
was adopted for the long jump frame. All other apparatus 
also was made by the children with no little craftsmen’s joy. 

* * * * 

When the day arrived there gathered in Thistly Meadow 
many representatives of all classes of the village community : 
parents, labourers, farmers, publicans, landowners, business 
men, “ daily-breaders*’ of several sorts. A good many 
officiated as judges. They were given little cardboard 
squares numbered one, two, or three ; and these they handed 
over to the winners of the first three places in each event ; 
and each winner carried his ticket off to a small tent where 
the success was noted down and the marks that each House 
gained progressively added up. Opposite each event on the 
printed programme were four columns headed H., N., R., S., 
indicating that each individual success reckoned so much 
to the total of the House. 

* ok * * 


For the most part—the tug-of-war, a very popular event, 
was an exception—the girls and boys raced and jumped 
alternately, the girls competing in a skiriless kit. The climax 
was six relay races of fifty yards a lap for the nine-year-olds- 
of seventy-five yards for the eleven-year-olds, and of one 
hundred yards for the foweteen-year-olds. Marchings and 
processions preceded and ended the sports. The children, 
picturesquely grouped, were collected under a line of elms 
and organized there so that they came forward to each event 
as summoned without delay or confusion. Spectacularly, 
the scene might have been from an historical pageant. The 
children’s zeal and cheering for their Houses, though they were 
only a month or two old, was genuine, and was infectious ; 
and among the spectators were people who said they had 
never enjoyed sports before. The physical instructor for 
the county—a most useful official with a great store of know- 
ledge about playing-fields —congratulated the village on the 
best sports he had ever seen. 

* * * * 

Now all this may seem a most petty and most parochial 
matter. What right has a single village to demand attention 
to its miserable sports, where small girls in knickers cleared 
a bar at some three feet six inches from the ground ? None 
whatever, perhaps. And yet some, if you consider further, 
The difference of the spirit of the children in the village, 
and, indeed, of many of the parents and perhaps of others 
who need not be specified, is scarcely credible. Discipline, 
self-help, team unselfishness, and corporate zest have had 
a new life. It is leng odds that these will be expressed in 


the career of the children as they are already expressed in 
the spirit of the village. To my thinking it would be a 
movement hardly less valuable than, say, the Scouts’ and 
Girl Guides’, if the example of such a reformation could 
be generally followed. Other schools have doubtless enjoyed 
similar successes, but the form of organization is rare. 


* * * * 


The work is exactly suited to the hand of the new, and ag 
yet tentative, Community Councils. They already co-operate 
with the educational authorities and the physical instructors, 
If, in company with these, they would study the technique 
of creating the team spirit in elementary schools, and make 
the House system a definite part of the organization of the 
school they would have a sum of accomplishment to their 
credit, real, lasting, and of national value. It is all valuable 
enough work, arranging lectures for adults, collecting infor- 
mation about health, encouraging the drama, music, and |ocal 
industries ; but in order fully to justify itself an orgaiiza- 
tion of this sort needs a central endeavour if it is not to 
dissipate its energies and waste them on overlapping aims. 
It is so very easy to foster sketchy ideals and feel proud 
about them. The list of failures among rural reconstructors 
is long and lamentable. 

* * * * 

Youth comes first. ‘“ It is quite easy. We teach it in the 
elementary schools,” said a Japanese who was asked for 
the secret of the ardent patriotism of his people. As things 
are in England, most children leave most village schools 
without any pride in their school, without any sense whatever 
of what the team spirit means. They leave school at fourteen, 
without the least desire or capacity to co-operate to a gencral 
aim, and spend the next two years in pufling away in cigarctte 
smoke what rudiments of moral or intellectual discipline 
and knowledge they may have acquired. And yet elementary 
school teachers are one of the finest classes in the community ; 
and do more good than most of us. Nevertheless, leadership 
to particular constructive ends must come from outside. Else 
how can a hard-worked parish schoolmaster help becoming 
parochial under the compulsion of unceasing work and narrow 
experiences, and the threats of the inspector ? 

* * * * 
A Rare Harvest. 

The whole of the English countryside is basking in the 
expectation of the rare and refreshing fruit of a great harvest. 
Seldom have we seen crops so uniform. The oats have grown 
white and the wheat golden very rapidly ; and we have had 
the ideal combination: a slow filling of the * berries” of 
the ear and then—as in Canada—a rapid ripening. ‘The 
farmers of the whole world have been depressed for three 
years, but the gloom has been calamity in Britain because 
of bad seasons. One really good harvest would be like a 
good Nile flood: we should see prosperity spread from the 
fields to every little country town, to the country in genera! ; 
and it is to be hoped that the town would realize how much 
the fields contribute to national health and wealth. The 
“ haysel”” was very quick. The harvest will be long drawn 
out. Some oats were cut on July 20th, and Norfolk barley 
will not be ready till the third week of August. 


* * * * 
ENGLIsH WHEAT. 

There are many harvests: potatoes, sugar, roots, hops, 
wool, fruit, and even flowers. Milk has become within the 
last few years a more valuable product in the aggregate than 
grain. But we think of harvest in terms of corn, or even 
more narrowly in terms of wheat. Yet in our markets English 
wheat is belittled and underrated. It is sweeter in taste 
than imported wheat ; and some of the new varieties, notably 
Sir Rowland Biffen’s Yeoman II., are nearly as * strong.” 
The area of wheatland grows smaller, and some think we 
may soon grow it only for chicken food. Yet there are signs — 
one given by the New Health Society—that at last some of 
the qualities of English wheat are being recognized; and 
more power to the elbow of this school! 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE SANCTITY OF TREATIES ‘ 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sm,— I have read with great interest the letters of Sir Robert 
Gower, M.P., and Mr. Hopkin Morris, M.P., which have 
appeared in the Spectator, I am in accord with them in 
thinking that the resolution passed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on the matter of the application of Hungary 
under Clause 239 of the Treaty of Trianon cannot be regarded 
as a final decision. It is impossible to conceive that the 
Council would deliberately refuse to carry out a duty so 
clearly defined by the Treaty. Should it decline, an almost 
irreparable blow would be struck not only at the sanctity of 
treaties, but to the prestige of the League as an impartial 
ministerial body. 

The Rumanian contention that a domestic law of its own 
supersedes its treaty obligations is a novel one. Sir Robert 
Gower’s point that if that contention is well founded a very 
easy means exists whereby a State can legitimately repudiate 
solemn treaty obligations by a stroke of the pen is 
unanswerable. In addition, a principle that one of the 
signatories of a treaty can be permitted to act as the judge 
in its own case in any dispute between it and another signatory 
js one that cannot be tolerated. But the real gravity of this 
case is the delay on the part of the Council to do what the 
Treaty says it shall do. 

The Treaty provides that Hungarian claims shall be 
determined by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up by the 
Treaty for the purpose and that, if either Hungary or Rumania 
withdraws its representative from the ‘Tribunal and 
consequently prevents it functioning, the Council of the 
League shall take certain steps to enable the vacancy to be 
filled. The Treaty does not qualify this duty in any way. 
Whether the case of the Hungarians is well founded is for the 
Tribunal and the Tribunal only to decide, and the Council of 
the League is not concerned with it at all. All that concerns 
the Council is to see that the cases are impartially tried as 
provided by the Treaty. 

If the Council does actually decline, which it is difficult to 
imagine it will, to fill the existing vacancy. the effect will be a 
denial of justice to the Hungarians who, through being 
deprived of their remedy under the Treaty, will be entirely 
at the mercy of their erstwhile foes, which those who framed 
the Treaty were at pains to endeavour to prevent. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s admission that the League's attitude has been 
largely influenced by * political considerations” does not 
improve the position. May it be a long time before 
“political considerations * interfere with or influence the 
administration of justice, whether international or of any 
other kind !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrip Harr SUGDEN. 

House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
§ir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me a little space to express 
my concurrence with the views of Sir Robert Gower, M.P., 
and Mr. R. Hopkin Morris, M.P., given in their letters to you 
on the subject of the refusal by the Council of the League of 
Nations to exercise the function assigned to it by Article 239 
of the Treaty of Trianon. 

I agree with them that such refusal must inevitably result 
in far-reaching consequences, as it strikes at the root of the 
principle that treaty undertakings are inviolate, and the system 
of adjusting international disputes by recourse to Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals. It is consequently to be hoped that 
the decision to refuse is not irrevocable. 

It seems to me that the point at issue is quite a simple one, 
namely, whether Rumania is entitled to insist on the obser- 
vance of the Treaty of Trianon in so far as it operates to her 
advantage, and at the same time to repudiate and avoid that 
part of it which she finds it inconvenient to perform. 

It must be borne in mind that all that Hungary has asked 
the League to do is to perform what Sir John Simon in his 
opinion states is contemplated by the Treaty to be a purely 
“ automatic ministerial act,’ to enable the machinery created 
by the Treaty for the adjustment of the dispute to function. 


the Editor 


By not performing this ** automatic ministerial act,” or refusing 
to do so save on terms the imposition of which Sir John Simon 
has characterized as * not legitimate,’ the Council will go far 
to destroy the solidarity of the public law of Europe which it 
was hoped the Peace Treaties had created. 

In endeavouring to bring the disputant States into agreement 
through its conciliation offices, the Council has undoubtedly 
acted wisely. On such offices failing, however, the duty still 
remains for the Council to take the steps definitely allotted to 
it by the Treaty to ensure that the dispute shall be determined 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up for the purpose by the 
Treaty. That it will not fail to act up to its responsibilities 
in that respect is the earnest desire of everyone who believes 
that international arbitration afford a_ satisfactory 
substitute for armed hostilities for the settlement of interstate 
disputes.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. R. Moorr. 

House of Commons. 


does 


[To the 
S1r,—May I be allowed to supplement the letters of Sir Robert 
Gower and Mr. Hopkin Morris, by inviting the attention of 
your readers to two consequences necessarily arising from 
the decision of the Council of the League of Nations to reject 
the demand of the Hungarians for a juridical settlement of 
the Hungarian-Rumanian controversy ? 

To the great joy of all English-speaking peoples we are about 
to sign a Peace Pact which outlaws war; and this Pact neces- 
sarily implies that international disputes are to be settled by 
the only known alternative to war, that is, by juridical process. 
But whilst the Pact was in process of negotiation the Council 
of the League rejected the Hungarian demand for a judicial 
hearing, and substituted a political decision. That is to say, 
a decision prompted by political and military influence. 

The Council of the League is a political assembly, and, 
as such, is influenced by consideration of political expediency 
and not by the authority of law or the requirements of justice. 
In a political assembly the decision is necessarily in favour 
of the strongest side, and the most important political fact 
in Europe to-day is the political and military predominance 
of France and her allies—Poland and the Little Entente. 
The history of the last few years furnishes many examples of 
the preponderance of that influence. 

But every example of the triumph of political expediency 
or of military streneth at the cost of law and justice tends 
to establish the rule of force, as distinct from the rule of law, 
and is a step backwards in civilization. 

To England, and to English influence, this is especially 
disastrous. For England has always been regarded as the 
champion of fair play to both victor and vanquished alike, 
and it is a grievous disappointment to her friends to find 
that she has sacrificed a proud tradition on the altar of 
political expediency.—I am, Sir, &c., 


fditor of the SprecraTor.| 


GRAHAM BOWER. 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


THE SAVIDGE REPORTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In your issue of July 21st you say: 

“It is also to be noted that, though Miss Savidge was said to 
have returned home after the interrogation at Scotland Yard in a 
state of collapse, she was able to take part in a conference that 
evening with Sir Leo Money, at which her version of what happened 
at Scotland Yard was considered for presentation in the House of 
Commons.” 

That is not what took place. I called on the Savidges at 
midnight, having learned late in the evening of the police 
interrogation. I found Mr., Mrs., and Miss Savidge in great 
distress and all quite unable to talk. Miss Savidge was ill, 
Mrs. Savidge in tears, and Mr. Savidge suffering from the 
reopening of a War wound. I learned nothing, save that 
Miss Savidge had been taken to Scotland Yard and that 
she had been in the hands of the police for over six hours. 
I was at the house for some ten or twelve minutes only. 
I did not hear Miss Savidge’s story until the following morning, 
when she told it in my presence to her solicitor. There was no 
** conference * whatever, or any interference by me whatsoever 
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in the telling of the story. Before I arrived on the night 
of May 15th, Mr. Savidge, as he -testified, had determined 
that the solicitor must advise on what had occurred. The 
lady’s account was taken down from her own lips by a short- 
hand-writer, whose notes were offered in evidence. The 
suggestion that the matter should be brought before Parlia- 
ment did not come from me. 

I know that your mistake was unintentional, and I am 
sure that you will be good enough to publish this correction. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Leo Cu10zzA MONEY. 

Royal Societies Club. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I feel that, having read your leading article on the 
above, I cannot refrain from lodging a complaint at your 
attitude. It does not accord with the traditional fairness of 
the Spectator to sneer at Mr. Lees-Smith as a person not fit to 
judge whether a witness is telling the truth or no for no 
adequate reason. Your attitude seems to be an echo of the 
Times leader on the Report, which surely was in the worst 
possible taste. Whether Mr. Lees-Smith was _ intelligent 
enough for the job or no, he at least felt it to ke his duty to 
give a lengthy explanation for his decision in accepting Miss 
Savidge’s evidence, whereas according to the Majority 
Report Inspector Collins was a credible witness because. he 
was a married man with children and had been commended 
ninety-three times. Your statement that it is impossible to 
gct a clear idea of a witness if one is not present in Court is 
satisfactory as a basis for disarming criticism, but the fact 
remains that in print Miss Savidge’s evidence read very 
truthfully. It is true to say that she was never tripped up, 
and, considering that her “education” was occasionally 
politely laughed at, that was remarkable. 

The ironic beauty of the whole thing is that there was cor- 
roborated evidence for the police ; hence, to view the matter 
in our good conservative way, Miss Savidge was a liar! 
Every effort was made, and is apparently being made, to dis- 
credit her. For example, the half-dozen or more questions 
about the propriety of smoking a cigarette in the presence of 
two police officers admit of but. one conclusion—that she was 
therefore a “fast” person. Was that quite sporting? To 
people who read the verbatim report the object of the inquiry 
seemed to be to prove that Miss Savidge was guilty of the 
charge brought against her, for nobody could sensibly think 
that a charge of perjury could be sustained against the two 
Hyde Park constables, whatever the talk in Parliament and 
the Press. And, of course, if one keeps one’s ears open, it is 
pretty obvious that most people think that she was guilty. 

To me, a youngster of twenty-four years, it seems very 
rough luck, and I wish to say that I am very sorry for Miss 
Savidge, and that I admire the courage and good sense of Mr. 
Lees-Smith. 

I also see that ** Watchman ” in the same issue advises two 
young Conservative M.P.’s to curb their impulses to tell the 
truth when it is to their Party’s interest to keep quiet. Surely, 
for the Spectator, which I read as much for its good influence 
as for its very entertaining contents, to admit that the truthful 
person cannot hope to succeed, and to advise him to take to 
the wide and easy path which most people follow, is to admit 
that all virtue has gone from our public life and all hope from 
your youthful readers ? But I suppose my youth renders my 
criticism valueless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. R. J. Appison, 

42 Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, N. 2. 

[To say that the long experience of Sir John Bankes and 
Mr. Withers should make them better judges of evidence 
than Mr. Lees-Smith is no * sneer at Mr. Lees-Smith.” Our 
correspondent need not take au pied de la lettre the irony in 
which ** Watchman © indulged for a moment.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SEX EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sirn,—As a correspondent has called attention in your 
columns to the problem of sex education in our Public Schools, 
it may be interesting to record that the subject is being 
seriously tackled among boys of similar age in American 
universities. ‘To matriculate at seventeen is very common 
in the United States—-a practice which may account there 


(ae, 


for the four years’ residence requirement for a degree instead 
of our three—and at Princeton, for example, attendance at g 
course in hygiene is eompulsory for first-year men. While 
these lectures are mainly concerned with the usual matters of 
health such as diet and the teeth, the concluding lecturcs are 
devoted to a full discussion of the main aspects of sex. 

Another not irrelevant provision is a compulsory medica! 
and physical examination of each student on entering thy 
university, on the basis of which he is given advice as to his 
physical activities and is encouraged to pursue the particular 
athletic most suited to his needs. Attendance is also required 
of freshmen at physical training classes which, if open to 
objection as curtailing the undergraduate’s liberty, at least 
prevents the sudden cleavage from compulsory school games 
which is so common at our English universities and is oby iously 
in many cases an unhealthy change. 

In view of Judge Lindsey's widely noticed books and 
utterances on the so-called * companionate marriage,” the 
impression seems to be held in some quarters that perversion 
of traditional standards regarding sex is very common among 
American youth at the present time. I have never visited 
Denver, on which the Judge bases his charge—in other 
matters, strange to say, the Middle West appears to be the 
home of Puritan conservatism ; but certainly I observed no 
evidence of this departure during a year which I spent recently 
as a visiting undergraduate at Princeton. Without desiring 
to suggest competition in this matter between the two 
countries, I am bound to admit that the tone of the Princeton 
undergraduates compared very favourably with that of their 
Cambridge counterparts among whom I later found mysclf. 

Whether this advantage is attributable to the hygiene 
lectures I have not sufficient experience to say: but your 
readers need have no serious doubt about the morale of 
American youth, whose student representatives reca!led to the 
late Mr. John St. Loe Strachey—to quote 
Soundings—* the glorious beings of my own undergraduate 
days.’—I am, Sir, &e., Joun A. BENN. 

Blunt House, Oxted, Surrey. 


American 


BRITISH RAILWAY CHARGES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—British railway charges are, approximately, three times 
higher than abroad. The is that 
tons of foreign agricultural produce are being brought by 
rail and sea to London, Huil and our other highly populated 
coastal towns (where practically all are consumed without 
paying English railway rates) cheaper than they can be sent 
above twenty or thirty miles from our own countryside to 
the same places—conditions which also apply to iron, steel 
and other manufactured goods. Obviously, this anomaly in 
transport costs not only places a serious handicap on al] 
our basic industries, but results in a very heavy loss ot 
“cream” traflics to the railway companies. 

The principal reasons for the excessive level of these 
charges are the antiquated and ludicrous methods of working 
which British railways alone continue to pursue, and which 
may be briefly summarized as under :— 

(1) The failure of the railways to abolish privately owned 
wagons, which create a method of working long since discarded 


consequence millions of 


for its enormous wastefulness by all other railways. The 
sorting, marshalling, and return-empty haulage of these 


750,000 vehicles, which (with the exception of short-distance 
export coal traffic) would be almost totally avoided under 
the railway ownership of the trucks, unnecessarily doubles 
the expense of operating the goods train services. 

(2) The continued building of uneconomical ten-ton and 
twelve-ton trucks instead of twenty-ton and forty-ton wagons, 
which make for an economy of 50 and 75 per cent. respectively 
in shunting, train mileage and other working expenses— and 
which are in general use abroad. 

(8) The running of some thousands of excursions every 
month because, owing to the dearness of ordinary fares, all 
the ordinary trains are travelling nearly empty between the 
same places—thus unnecessarily duplicating the 
country passenger train services. 

From the foregoing explanations it will be gathered that, 
if the railway companies resolutely overhauled their incon- 
gruous and old-fashioned methods of working, and conducted 
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operations on sound and economical lines, rates and fares 
could be reduced to a very low level, which would not only 
restore prosperity to all the basic industries, but would enable 
the railways to compete much more successfully with their 
motor rivals.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

kK. R. B. Roperrs. 
London, SW. 2. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 

|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sirn,—-After carefully reading Miss Mary Borden's article on 
“The American Woman,” I believe she writes from super- 
ficial observation and hearsay, or else she has never met the 
highest type of womanhood that our United States of 
America produces. I want at least to be charitable to 
Miss Borden, so perhaps it would be kinder to omit my first 
assertion. 

The American woman may be small-boned, but she is far 
from soft. She may appear to be plump with beautiful 
curves, but there is a framework of steel under the soft. caress- 
ing. outer covering of flesh. Her feet are pretty, she does have 
slim ankles, which most English women do not have. We will 
grant that her voice is thin. When Miss Borden makes that 
assertion, though, I doubt very much if she has ever listened 
to a Virginia woman or any of the women who _ hail 
from our Southern States, talking in their soft, musical, 
drawling tones. 

Miss Borden says that we wave our hands. What of it ? 
I have seen very noted men use their hands as a mode of 
expression in giving public addresses. She goes on to say 
that the American woman understands movement but not 
repose. Again I beg to differ from Miss Borden. She says that 
we American women dance beautifully. I cannot disagree 
with her on that point ; one reason for it is perhaps, as Miss 
Rorden asserts, that American women are never still, but 
always graceful. Not many of our women take to a rocking 
chair when their dancing days are over, for the truth of the 
matter is that many of them never reach the period when their 
dancing days are over, but lead a full, well-rounded life, 
devoted to home, family, religion, worth-while organizations 
and reforms, interspersed with bridge, 
dancing, sports, art of all kinds, in fact everything that 


social pleasures, 
contributes to a well-balanced life. 

Yo American women who have learned the true values 
of life money is conceded to be the least of all things, 
extremely convenient to have and to hold, but not conducive 
to happiness. As to her being the least happy of women, 
is she so much different from her English sisters ? 

Miss Borden claims that women’s main craving is variety. 
It is, I fully agree. Woman wants variety because the 
cycle of the recurring duties of her home finally become 
monotonous to her if she has an uncongenial mate and has 
formed no interest outside her own home. Go into any town 
of 2,000 or thereabouts in the fertile prairie lands of the United 
States, bordering the Mississippi on the East, the Missouri on 
the West, or take a typical “* Main Street ~ town; live there 
a little while, become acquainted and learn all that you can 
of the angles of life of the few women leaders of that town. 
These few leading women give of their own time and energy, 
often of their own money to community projects for the 
betterment of that town, public health service of all kinds, 
beautification of parks, playgrounds, schoolgrounds, elimina- 
tion of unsightly billboards, accumulations of litter and trash, 
and all ilk of that kind. Women who are leaders in church 
societies, patriotic organizations, parent-teacher associations, 
Red Cross and charitable organizations, who by giving of the 
best that is in them are honoured in iime by the highest office 
that an organization or society can give to them. True the 
honour they gain is hard-earned, nothing worth getting is 
easily obtained, we all know that: they may be unaware 
of helping another woman broaden her outlook, but they 
may be the means of opening the way for a_ better, 
broader life to some little shut-in housewife who realizes 
that her life is not satisfactory to her, but who lacks initiative 
to take steps to make life more congenial to her and to her 
family. 

Miss Borden says: 
to American women,’ * Antiques must be new antiques.” 
That is a new. one on me. Whoever heard of new antiques ? 


* Things must be new to be interesting 


Miss Borden does not really know the women of our United 
States of America; very many of them are well educated 
in distinguishing the different periods of the early colonization 
of America as represented by the kinds cf furniture, 
glass, china, silver and other house-keeping things of our 
ancestors ; and they love the sturdy, well-built furniture and 
the artistic and the beautiful Lares and Penates of their 
forbears. 

There are those who trace their ancestry back to the time 
of the Normans, the Normans who accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England and who remained there to live and to 
establish their couniry seats, to become knights, high sheriffs 
of London, members of Parliament and officers in the English 
army, later going to Virginia to colonize the new America ; 
those who trace their French ancestry to the time of the 
Crusaders, those of the French Crusaders who fell before the 
walls of Jerusalem ; those who trace their ancestry to the true 
They are not confounded in judging 
from the real antiques. 


nobility of all nations. 
the “New Antiques ~ 

What is really the matter with our English sister is that she 
is envious of the gloricus womanhood that our United States 
has produced and can vent her spleen in no other way but 
by the medium of her pen, imagining that our women are so 
busy with what she deems to be their empty, futile lives that 
they would never even see the article. and would not take the 
time from their hectic life to read it if they did see it. When 
Miss Borden lives among us long enough to really know and 
understand our women, I sincerely believe she will retract all 
her foolish statements.—-I am, Sir, &¢c., an American woman 
and proud of it, 

Anita DANIEL SHEPARD. 

[We have received several letters from American readers 
taking exception to the article by Miss Mary Borden on 
* The American Woman” which appeared in the Spectator 
recently. Most of our correspondents express surprise that 
the Spectator should have published an article by an English- 
woman who appears to them to know so little of the United 
States. The women of America require no defence from the 
Spectator, but we would point out that Miss Borden is a well- 
known American authoress and is well qualified to write about 
her own countrywomen.— Eb. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir.—T am surprised that the Spectator would give space to 
such bitter, unkind criticism of American men and women 
as Mary Borden has indulged in. Perhaps you think, as she 
is an American woman, it cannot offend. To some extent 
that is true. It is not good taste to tirade about your own 
people in the home circle, and when it is done to outsiders 
it is so foolish and ill-bred that it does not make much 
difference. I hope you will announce that Mary Borden, 
evidently to her shame and sorrow, was born in America. 
I am constantly working for members for the lnglish- 
Speaking Union, and these tirades do not he!p.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
I. W. PONTEFRACT. 
Bagatelle, Shields, Pennsylceania, 


A REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir.— My letter that appeared in the Spectator of July 28th 
was written before the publication of the report of the 
Industrial Transference Board. May I therefore ask for 
space to supplement what I then said ? 

The report makes a very general appeal for effort to 
relieve the present Jamentable situation. This, I believe, 
is wise: but it is essential that our efforts should be 
co-ordinated. Some of us think we see good opportunities 
for employing men if the necessary capital can be found, 
but it is not for us either to assume the role of company 
promoters, or to go about soliciting contributions as though 
for a charity. I submit that the logical step to be taken 
next is for a National Committee to be established, con- 
sisting of the members of the Industrial Transference Board, 
prominent bankers and business men, and representative 
statesmen. Any scheme for providing employment would 
be submitted, in the first place, to a sub-committee of experts ; 
it would then come before the National Committee, and, if 
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it met with their approval, could be placed before the public 
as an authoritative scheme meriting their support. 

For instance, I suggest that poultry raising is the one 
branch of farming which has been really profitable recently. 
There are thousands of acres of heath land in East Anglia 
which are well adapted for poultry raising; much of this 
land could be bought at a very reasonable price, and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of families settled on it. For two or 
three years these families could be employed by a company 
which would provide expert supervision. They could then 
be encouraged to purchase a moderate amount of land them- 
selves, and carry on poultry farming on the co-operative 
system. 

I could not undertake to promote a company to carry out 
such a scheme as this, but I could formulate a fairly detailed 
scheme which could first be considered by experts appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and then by the National 
Committee. If the National Committee, which included 
leading bankers, recommended the scheme as both good 
business and timely charity, it could hardly fail to be put 
through to a successful issue. 

It is only by establishing some central authority such as 
this that it is possible to meet the situation, comprehensively 
and judiciously.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kennett Hall, Newmarket. H. P. Carrer. 


FORTUNE-TELLING 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The sympathetic attitude of the Spectaior towards the 
Secretary of the “ London Spiritualist Alliance,” who was 
recently brought before a London Police Magistrate, will be 
to some extent shared by everyone who believes in free 
inquiry, and in the invincibility of truth. But it should be 
borne in mind that the alleged offence was certainly not 
believing or practising spiritualism, which, as the Speciator 
says, ““ many people find either a help to faith, or a method 
of scientific investigation,” but ‘ fortune-telling,”’ and 
nothing else. 

Police Magistrates, however, and other persons who are 
well acquainted with the facts and have no reason to exag- 
gerate, constantly refer to the mischief which is caused amongst 
ignorant and superstitious people by persons who profess to 
be able, for a consideration, to ‘* read the future’ in half a 
dozen different ways ; so it would seem that if any alteration 
in the existing law is required, it should rather be in the 
direction of greater stringency than relaxation. 

It may not be strictly justifiable, from a philosophical 
point of view, to hold every ‘ fortune-teller * to be, as such, 
necessarily guilty of fraud, and confidently to assert that it is 
impossible for anyone to foresee the future, whilst freely 
admitting that most people can recall the past, but there 
ought to be no great difficulty in distinguishing sharply 
between, say, the predictions of the Neutical Almanac and 
those of Zadkiel or ** Old Moore,” and I cannot think that it 
is impossible to check impostors without hampering honest 
efforts to investigate and explain what are usually described 
as “ occult * phenomena.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 


WAR AND FORCE 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. W. R.,” in your issue of 
July 28th, carefully omitted the words, * If the Peace Pact is 
to be effective,’ which were in the first sentence of my letter in 
your issue of July 21st and on which the rest of the letter was 
based. Those words just make all the difference. 

The words of the Peace Pact are, “* they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international controversies and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relation with one another.” The words of your correspondent 
are, * The object of a ship of war .. . is to overcome the 
armed force of an enemy who is attempting to do, or enable 
to be done, something prejudicial to the national interests.” 
That practically amounts to “ making war as an instrument 
of national policy.” 

In the recent case in Chinese waters, the vessel which dealt 
with a piratical attack happened to be a submarine, but a 
small cruiser or a destroyer could have done it equally well. 


J 


** Destroyer” is really only the war name of a small fast 
cruiser. The remarks about the battles in the Heligoland 
Bight, off the Dogger Bank, in the Skagerrack, or in the action 
between the ‘Shah’ and the ‘Huascar’ are quite irrelevant, 
because at those times no Peace Pact had been signed by the 
countries concerned. If, after the Peace Pact is signed, we 
are to go on making preparations for war against other 
countries which have signed the Pact, then the Peace Pact 
will not be effective and would hardly seem to be of any use 
at all. After the Peace Pact is signed and assuming it ig 
meant to be effective, it will still be necessary to maintain a 
sufficient number of armed ships, by whatever names they 
may be called, for police purposes, 7.e., maintaining peace and 
preserving order, but that is not the same thing as deliberately 
preparing to make war as an instrument of national policy 
against other countries which have signed the Peace Pact, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. ALLEN, 
Rear-Admiral (retired). 


THE YOUNG PEN CLUB 

[To the Editor of the Srecrartor.] 
Sir,—As President of the P.E.N. Club I have pleasure in 
stating that there has come into being a society called the 
young P.E.N., affiliated to the London P.E.N. Club. It will 
consist of young writers and literary aspirants, never more 
than twenty-nine years old, not as yet eligible for the P.E.N, 
Club itself, and many of whom will not so far have had any 
work published. 

It will exist to foster creative talent, bring young writers 
together, and give them a chance to meet with young literary 
folk of other countries ; for I do not doubt that the example 
of this idea, which originated with Mr. Hermon Ould, the 
P.E.N. Club’s secretary, will be followed in many of the 
countries where the forty-two centres of the P.E.N. Club 
exist. The Young P.E.N., whose honorary secretary is 
Mr. A. G. Berrisford, will use the office of the London P.E.N, 
Club at 107 Great Russell Street for the next year at least. 
They will meet once a month for social intercourse and 
intellectual co-operation, including the discussion of literature, 
The subscription will be 5s. a year for foundation members, 
up to the number of fifty, elected before the end of October 
this year, and 10s. 6d. for ordinary members. Candidates 
must be proposed and seconded by members who know them 
personally and have seen something that they have written. 
The first meeting will be held on October 4th. 

Though I am naturally prejudiced in its favour, it is my 
belief that the P.E.N. Club, founded by Mrs. Dawson-Scott 
in 1922 to promote amity between writers all over the world, 
with its forty-two centres, is increasing annually not only 
in numbers but in influence, and that this new development 
will in time strengthen it enormously, besides helping young 
writers to make a start in literature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

The P.E.N. Club, 107 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
STATES. 


UNITED 


In regard to your estimate of the number of foreign-born 
people in this country, I would like to say that when I organized 
the Alien Campaign in East London, in 1901, which led 
to the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration in 1902, 
Polish and Rumanian Jews were pouring into this country 
at the rate of over a hundred thousand a year. They are a 
most prolific people. I knew a Hungarian Jew and his wife 
who had twelve children, all born here. When the father 
died they promptly changed their name to ‘“* White,” and 
they consider themselves English. If they are English, then 
blood and breed count for nothing.—W. STaNiry Suaw, 
Captain, late Middlesex Regiment; London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C, 2. 


* An ENGiIsu SOLDIER.” 

Can your reviewer explain by what stretch of the imagina- 
tion “ The son of a long line of Scotch lairds *—Lord Haig— 
can be correctly described as ** An English Soldier” (see 
the Spectator, July 28th, 1928, p. 138) ?—R. C. S, 
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Some Books 


Aut those who appreciate the more reticent and aristocratic 
forms of art will be enchanted with A Book of Towers and 
Other Buildings of Southern Europe. (The Heslewood Books. 
Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. £3 13s. 6d.)—a cool 
and delicate book of dry-points. Form and subject make a 
double appeal. Of all builded things towers are most charged 
with symbolic significance. With sure lines Mr. Wyndham 
conveys not only the accurate but the essential impression of 
many towers, and also of some secret assemblies of roofs and 
streets. A fastidious, « slightly disdainful, but a crystalline 
note seems to prevail through this imagery that, refusing all 
colour and heavy chiaroscuro, creates a pearly and insub- 
stantial world. Romanesque towers in Provence, roofs of 
Avignon curling in the sun, still unisons of bridge and steeple 
in Venice, pink and yellow tower of Rapallo, discoloured into 
ghostly grace, Saracenic tower of Amalfi, lovely composition 
of Atrani awaiting strange things, sleeping house at Taormina, 
enclosing strange things, ramparts of beautiful Ragusa, blithe 
bell tower of La Giralda, hushed excitement of involuted 
pillars in Cordova Mosque, ethereal faint brede of the Alhambra 
suspended at the vanishing-point of vision—these are some 
of Mr. Wyndham’s fabrics of vibrating light, and silence, and 
superfine line. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell writes a harmonious 
introduction, in which he accords a just word of appreciation 
to Gautier, who certainly was a divining connoisseur of visible 
beauty ; and makes a brief suflicient comment on each picture. 
The decorations of swags and masks are acutely alive, as with 
afine derision; and the printing, with its eighteenth-century 
tricks of italics and capitals, is of a complete elegance. 
* * * * 

Miss Elizabeth Lazenby’s Jreland, a Catspaw (Boswell 
Publishing Co., 7s. 6d.) is picturesque journalism, and has its 
value as recording first-hand impressions of the ceaseless 
interplay of political intrigue, marked occasionally by brutal 
and revolting murder, which pervaded Southern Ireland in 
the year 1922. The justification of the book's title lies in the 
author’s suggestion that Bolshevism lurks behind the whole 
Irish Republican movement. There are dark hints of ‘the 
higher command,” of “ sinister” figures spinning plots in 
deserted lonely houses ; the author catches glimpses of ** the 
sweep of a larger rhythm “*—that is, of the Third International 
which is feverishly working to stamp out ‘the predatory 
in Great Britain first, and finally in the United 
States. All in the best Bulldog Drummond vein; only the 
author would seek to persuade us that it is all true. There is 
in fact plenty in the book to make the most stolid flesh creep, 
but plenty more to interest in the many thumb-nail sketches 
it makes of picturesque Irish personalities. The author is an 
American, which is perhaps why she is unable to spell the 


system ” 


names of her Irish heroes correctly. 
* ** *k * 

Sometimes the greatest of our poets seems about to dis- 
appear behind the obfuscation of his myriad commentators. 
But the votive candles lit by Mr. W. J. Lawrence in Shake- 
speare’s Workshop (Basil Blackwell, 5s.) are vivid enough 
to provide true illumination for the immortal plays. 
All his conjectures are persuasive, and some entirely con- 
vincing. We hardly agree that English critics have been 
steadily apologetic concerning the Elizabethan drama; bui 
Mr. Lawrence’s admiration of the defeat of Senecan prescrip- 
tions by the cardinal demands of the intelligent audience, 
“ half-satyr, half-god,” and the limitations of the number 
and the properties of the actors, is remarkably well expressed. 
(Incidentally, a “spoilt tag” is not invariably en anti- 
climax, perhaps. The quiet phrase muting the sharp epigram 
often has its peculiar aesthetic effect.) The reaction of the 
playwright to the boy-players who mimed his girls, the Court 
passion for masques and dances frequently intruding on a 


play already complete, the relation of the musical gifts of 


the * Children” and their (hédlre intime to the dates of some 
dramas, a very sensible insistence on a visible Ghost for 
Hamlet—these are but a few of the themes deftly mani- 
pulated by this quick-witted scholar. The little study on 
Shakespeare’s “lost characters” is peculiarly fascinating. 
These quiet assassinations off-stage by the play-patchers 


of the Week 


may indeed have impoverished us. When we realize how 
seldom a manuscript reached the printers before its author's 
full intention had been crudely altered to suit the changing 
needs of the players, we are disinclined to talk much of 
Shakespeare’s carelessness of construction. This is a most 
valuable little book, compelling its readers to realize Macbeth 
and Hamlet as glowing pieces of the whole tissue of Elizabethan 
life. 


* * * * 


The Newcomen Society, which is named after the English 
inventor of the steam-engine, and which exists for the study 
of the history of engineering and technology, ought to be 
more widely known on beth sides of the Atlantic. Vor its 
sixth volume of Transactions (printed by the Courier Press at 
Leamington, 20s.) contains articles of exceptional 
interest on the history of the English iron industry, on 
engineering in the Midlands a century ago, on the glass trade, 
the early American textile industry, and similar topics. Mr. 
Tyas, in a centenary appreciation of Matthew Murray, the 
steam-engine maker, prints some correspondence that shows 
the firm of Boulton and Watt in a most unamiable light, 
Fearing Murray’s competition, they hired spies in his works and 
bought up the adjacent land so that he could not enlarge his 
shops. Such practices are fortunately discredited nowadays. 


some 


The Correspondence of Catherine the Great when Grand 
Duchess with Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, English Am- 
bassador at the Russian Court, translated and edited by 
Lord Ilchester and Mrs. Langford Brooke (Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s.), is a collection of documents of great 
interest newly offered to the public. They cover a period 
of only two years—from 1755 to 1757. Catherine's letters 
were always returned to her by the messenger who brought 
the replies, but her careful corrrespondent always copied them 
out. When he left Russia, however, she returned them to 
him. This was not the end of their adventures, for they got 
back again to Russia and finally came, through the late 
Czar, into the hands of their present editor. The letters 
for the most part concern the young Pole, Poniatowsky, with 
whom Catherine has had a liaison and whose return to Russia 
she ardently desires. The Ambassador is very willing to 
help her. He saw in the future Empress a woman of genius 
and he wanted her friendship for England; he felt her 
astonishing charm and he wanted it also for himself. He 
promised to make Poniatowsky one of his staff if he could 
outwit the party in Russia who wanted to keep Catherine's 
lovers away from her. Several letters from Poniatowsky 
himself give us a picture of a much-flattered young man 
made anxious by his father’s caution and his mother’s dis- 
approval, and really attached to Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, 
whom he regards as a second father. Catherine’s own letters 
are frank, amusing, cynical, friendly, and determined. She 
is quite open in her hopes that death wiil soon step in to 
give her a chance of reigning. She makes no secret of her 
contempt for her husband, who she contentedly «asserts 
always comes to her in moments of crisis to direct him. “* He 
came after dinner to-day,” she writes; “we agreed that 
he should pay more attention to the officers of the Guard, 
and in Church he should make ten to twelve more signs of 
the Cross.” The letters give an impression of ebullient 
youth in spite of their utter disillusionment. She looks at 
people as they are, she says, and “ finds few men bad enough 
for their own safety.” Her acquaintance as Lord Ilchester 
introduces her is well worth making, though the letters in 
no way foreshadow her future greatness. 

* * * * 

(* General Knowledge Competition” and * More Books of 

the Week” will be found on pages 170 and 171.) 


A New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of three guineas for the best 
description in verse of a popular English seaside resort at 
midday on August Bank Holiday. Entries should not be 
more than sixteen lines in length, but there are no other 
rules. The competition will close on Friday, August 24th. 
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Magic and Science 


Myths and Legends of the olynesians. Johannes C. Andersen. 
(Harrap. 21s.) 
From Magic to Science. Charles Singer. (Benn. 25s.) 
Pioneers of Plant Study. Ellison Hawks. (Sheldon Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
A PoLYNESIAN steersman in mid-ocean can point with accuracy 
in the direction of his home country. He recognizes land long 
before it can be seen over the horizon ; apparently by changes 
in the formation of clouds and waves which are imperceptible 
to European eyes. He has his ocean charts and his star- 
knowledge, and he can even make a calabash serve the 
purpose of sextant and compass. 

The Polynesians are a race of seagoers: for more than a 
thousand years they have been grappling with the need to 
bring the forces of nature into comprehension. In_ their 
canoes they made journeys as impressive as those of Columbus, 
sailing sometimes as far as four or five thousand miles. 
Their legends seem to show that they made their way to the 
Antarctic regions. One of their herces brought news of 
“the frozen sea of arrowroot, with the deceitful animal of 
that sea who dives to great depths—-a foggy, misty and dark 
place not shone on by the sun. There are other things like 
rocks whose tops pierce the sky ; they are completely bare, 
with no vegetation on them.” There can be little doubt 
that the story refers to the wastes of snow, the sea-lions or 
whales and the icebergs of the Antarctic. 

When we teach ourselves to divorce conceptions from each 
other we run the risk of making too absolute a division. 
There is much of value, for example, to be learned from 
discrimination between magic and science ; but, if we solidify 
this difference, we are tempted to believe that our forefathers 
knew nothing and we know everything. We forget their 
needs and purposes and take it that they had a nonsensical 
outlook on the world, without value or truth. 

With the magic of an age its science is always inextricably 
bound up. A volume of doctrine which we consider as 
magic was in its own time a body of science also. As it recedes 
into the past we see more and more error and irrationality. 
We lose the key of it. We forget its applications and its 
claim to answer for the facts. Finally it ceases to be 
scientific and becomes magical. Our modern science 
undoubtedly comprehends more detail than older world- 
views : it answers more uniformly to our tests : but it is none 
the less precisely the same kind of attempt to control nature 
that was represented in views we now call magical. 

Behind the myths and stories of the Polynesians which 
Mr. Andersen has collected it is often easy to see the part 
played by the definite and useful attempt to interpret 
experience. Mr. Andersen distinguishes two main kinds of 
stories ; or, rather, two versions of the same legends. There 
is the fireside version in which legends are told for amusement ; 
and this is the source from which folklore generally comes to 
us. Often we can mark the gradual degeneration of the myth 
from ar «arly seriousness and point to a fable or string of 


La Jeunesse 


La Jeunesse de Swinburne. Par Georges Lafourcade. 2 Vols. 
(Strasbourg: Publications de la faculté des Lettres a 
L'Université. 1928.) 

SWINBURNE was one of those citizens of fairy-land who 

become legends in their lifetime. His extraordinary 

physical appearance, his Puck-like whims, sometimes of the 
most embarrassing sort, his luminous epiphany, a star of the 
first magnitude in the very zenith of the lyrical heavens on 
the publication of Atalanta, followed by Poems and Ballads, 
the storm of execration with which the Press greeted the 
latter, out-howling even the private shrieks of Mrs. Grundy, 
his savage wit, his lambent genius, his elf-like raptures and 
excitements and excesses, his quarrels, his devotions and, 
finally, while still in early middle-age, his internment by 

Mr. Watts-Dunton in a suburban villa, where for thirty 

years he lived, a prisoner at Putney, with his volcanic fires 

damped down, yet still fiercely glowing below: these were 


anecdotes. Behind this, older in origin but still persisting jp 
esoteric instruction, is the true and significant version. [ny 
this the legend serves a definite purpose: it offers an inter. 
pretation of the world and contains philosophic or religious 
or practical information. Mr. Andersen gives a warning to 
those who would see too much in legends, as if they offered 
some superior and irrefragable truth. He shows them none 
the less to be statements in which much experience has been 
mastered. They should be treated as genuine illuminations, 
not dismissed as superstition or ** mere folklore.” 

‘The Myths and Legends of the Polynesians is a massive book 
collected from many sources, a timely piece of work now that 
the traditions it tells of are being broken up. When a friend 
of Mr. Andersen had chatted of the old days with an old blind 
Maori, following a pause in the conversation, the old man 
said, ** Ah, you are making me remember things that your 
fellows have been forty years trying to make me forget.” 
The legends themselves, dealing with volcanic goddesses, the 
sun and moon, seasons and winds, under-world and over-world, 
are dramatic and vigorous, but rarely gracious or playful, 
Greatest and most central of all are the myths of the supreme 
being, Io (** there is no fireside version regarding Io,” writes 
Mr. Andersen), and the myths of creation. A noble fragment 
of an old Maori chant is quoted, beginning as follows : 

“To dwelt within breathing space of immensity. 

The universe was in darkness with water everywhere. 

There was no glimmer of dawn, no clearness, no light. 

And he began by saying these words, that he might cease remaining 

Inactive, 

* Darkness, become a light-possessing darkness.’ ”’ 

In a sub-title of his book From Magic to Science, Dr. Charles 
Singer calls his papers “essays on the scientific twilight,” not 
distinguishing even the Dark Ages as a time of deepest and 
blackest night. He is at his best where he is sympathetic 
and descriptive; in the chapters, for example, on * The 
visions of Hildegard” and ‘Science under the Roman 
Empire.” Although his essay on the safeguarding and 
demon-repelling charm, the Lorica of Gildas, contains much 
information, it fails to give us a clear view of the psychological 
background of magic. Even on Hildegard Dr. Singer's 
psychological remarks are perfunctory. 

The chief glory of the book is in its illustrations. There 
are fourteen beautifully reproduced coloured plates from 
mediaeval MSS. and over a hundred other figures and [ull- 
page illusirations. Dr. Singer covers much ground in 
astrology, magic, medicine, sanitation, geography, botany 
and other subjects. 

If we wish to find an impressive account of the progress of 
European science along one special line, we must go to 
Mr. Ellison Hawks’ Pioneers of Plant Study. He begins 
with Egypt and carries us through to the nineteenth century : 
and, as botanists have not always been marked by a good 
vegetable tranquillity of temper, the story is lively as well as 
instructive. ALAN Porter. 


de Swinburne 


more than enough to make him a legendary figure among 
perilous mists and celestial gleams. 

Into these mists and into the quality of his shining M. 
Georges Lafoureade has cast a lucid .and penetrating ray, 
and his two volumes on La Jeunesse de Swinburne must 
receive the warmest welcome from all students and admirers 
of the poet. M. Lafourcade would be the last to claim that 
he has written a biography of these thirty years with which 
he deals: rather, he has worked a mine, and has brought 
up from the galleries which so industriously follow the lode 
a mass of valuable ore. It was known that a large quantity 
of Swinburne manuscripts were in existence and yet unpub- 
lished, and from those in the possession of Mr. T. J. Wise, 
of the British Museum, and of many private owners, he has 
delved an immense store of enlightening information, putting 
it forth in the manner of a scholar rather than a biographer 
with much discerning criticism, thereby clearing up many 
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of the debated points in the legend. To this legend Swin- 
purne himself contributed and supplied some completely 
erroneous matter concerning his life. Sir Edmund Gosse 
had already told us how he represented himself as being 
three years younger than he really was, and how he claimed 
French descent on his father’s side, and now M. Lafourcade 
has similarly disposed of Swinburne’s assertion that at the 
age of eighteen he destroyed all the manuscripts of his 
youth, by copious extracts from The Unhappy Revenge and 
other poems which were indubitably written before that 
date, and in so doing has confirmed the contradictory 
statement in the dedication to Poems and_ Ballads, 
that some of these poems were the work of a_ boy. 
Throughout M. Lafourcade deals with his sources most 
judicially, with the one exception that he seems to treat 
as reliable Mr. Oscar Browning's truly astonishing recol- 
lections of the poct at Eton. The veracity of these had 
already been disproved by Lord Redesdale in an appendix 
to Sir Edmund Gosse’s life of Swinburne, and he pointed 
out that the famous schoolboy race between Swinburne and 
Mr. Browning to secure the first copy of Tennyson’s Maud 
could searcely be accepted, since Maud appeared two years 
after Swinburne had left ton. 

Swinburne, during the more riotous and lyrical years of 
his life, was intimate with the members of the pre-Raphaclite 
brotherhood and their circle: the bond between them was 
no doubt the sympathy of rebels. Like him, though in 
more decorous fashion, they were in revolt against accepted 
standards, and one of the few lasting friendships of Swin- 
burne’s life was his sunny and unclouded intimacy with 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, to whom he dedicated Poems and 
Ballads. The two were in constant companionship and 
correspondence, and we cannot help bitterly regretting that 
in 1890 Burne-Jones thought good to burn quantities of 
Swinburne’s letters. No doubt the poet showed him his 
worst as well as his best, but so final a proceeding was truly 
tragical. But it is worth while to record, by way of disposing 
of the legend that Swinburne was ever a dipsomaniac, that 
Burne-Jones definitely stated that when Swinburne was 
already intoxicated with poctry, a half-glass of claret would 
make him physically tipsy. With others of the circle his 
relations were not so happy: he and Meredith had scant 
use for each other, to Meredith Swinburne was * not subtle,”’ 
to Swinburne Meredith was a frank Philistine, and an 
irreparable rupture occurred when dining together at the 
Garrick Club, Swinburne asked Meredith why he had sent 
him £10 for a poem in the Fortnightly Review ; Meredith’s 
reply, that this was as much as he got himself for a poem, 
infuriated Swinburne, who slapped his face, 
Swinburne, of course, was incomparably the greater poct, 
but we cannot agree with M. Lafourcade when he says that 
Lady Midhurst, in Swinburne’s romance, A Year's Letters, 


rose and 


Aeroplane 


By O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., and 
(Clarendon Press. 50s.) 





Wessex from the Air. 
Alexander Keiller, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
Nor the least of the many services which the aeroplane is 
rendering to civilization is its help in revealing the past. 
During the War English airmen in Mesopotamia and German 
airmen in Southern Palestine realized that photographs 
taken from aeroplanes could be of great interest to the 
archaeologist, and might reveal to him things that he could 
not recognize on the ground. Messrs. Crawford and Keiller 
have developed the idea and applied it to the study of ancient 
sites in our own West Country with remarkable success- 
Working over Salisbury Plain and Cranborne Chase, they have 
detected and photographed many early settlements. They 
have now published about fifty of their photographs with 
commentaries and plans, in an imposing volume which every 
student of ancient Britain will find both interesting and 
valuable. 
Two of the plates show the Stonchenge avenue, which 
It was the accidental 





can be clearly seen from the air. 
rediscovery of this avenue, unsuspected by the many archaeo- 
logists who have worked at Stonehenge, on a photograph 
casually taken by an airman that attracted attention to 
the importance of air-photography, The authors point out 


is a far finer creation than any character of Meredith's. The 
two probably did not meet at all constantly, for Meredith 
stated to Holman Hunt that he never slept a night at Tudor 
House. To the quarrel with Whistler, M. Lafourcade has 
a delicious contribution, entirely new, which gives Swinburne 
the last word. Early in their friendship Swinburne had 
written a noble appreciation of Whistler's * Little White Girl ” 
in Poems and Ballads, but when the storm over that publica- 
tion burst, Whistler made no signal of sympathy. Swinburne 
resented this : 
than twenty years afterwards, at the ill-judged instigation 
of Watts-Dunton, he violently attacked Whistler in the 
Fortnightly Review. Whistler replied with his famous letter 
to the World, in which he called Swinburne “an outsider 
—Putney,” and there, as far as the public ever knew, was 
the end. But now M. Lafourcade has uncarthed Swinburne’s 
reply to this, which for * careful exasperation “* beat Whistler 
off the field :— 
“ Fly away, butterfly, 

Tempt not a pinch at the hand of a man, 

And strive not to sting as you die away. 

So pert and so painted, so proud and so pretty, 

To brush the bright down trom your wings wetc a pity. 

Fly away, butterfly, fiy away. 


intimacy lapsed into long coolness, and more 


back to Japan : 


The time is past for such reticences as were necessary 
when Sir Edmund Gosse in 1917 publixhed his life of Swin- 
burne, and M. Lafoureade is perfectly right in recording 
cursorily how Tudor 
excitedly proclaimed the Marquis de Sade as “the acme 
and apostle many hours in 
deciphering his abominable Everyone knew 
that there was this strong vein of Sadism in his early work, 
but it must also be that Swinburne loved 
shocking people, and was neither so red a Republican nor so 
black a hiniself. M. Lafourcade 
shows a just sense of proportion in his brief treatment of 


Swinburne one evening at Iiouse 
of perfection,” and = spent 
manuscripts. 


remembered 


moralist as he painted 
such passages, and passes on to a full and reasoned criticism 
of the genius of the greatest lyrical artist in the English 
language. Lucid and logical, industrious in research and 
inspired in selection, his work is a model of the kind he means 
it to be, a mine of sifted and reliable material, and a huge 
ease-book of psychological observation. It remains for him 
to extend his work to cover the later years, and, above all, 
to answer for us that baffling conundrum to which Sir 
Edmund Gosse hazarded no reply, namely, how Swinburne, 
rebel in every fibre, submitted himself to and contentedly 
endured those thirty years of incarceration at Putney. And 
when M. Lafoureade has done that, is it too much to hope 
that he will give us a life of Swinburne, built with the 
materials which he has himself mined, worthy of standing 
beside the Bonchurch edition of the poet's works ? 

KE. F. Benson, 


and Spade 


that chalk, once disturbed, never again becomes compacted, 
and the plants growing on it are sensitive to the slight 
differences in its structure. If a ditch has been made and 
refilled, whether by the hand of man or by nature, the corn 
growing above it will be of a darker green than the rest of 
the field. Hence the observer from above, or his camera, 
can see, clearly marked, the outlines of long-forgotten ditches 
and pits that mark prehistoric or, at any rate, pre-Saxon 
settlements. The lynchets or low banks that once bounded 
fields cast shadows at sunrise or sunset when they are viewed 
from the air, and thus the authors can confidently assert the 
former existence of farms on the downs where no man since 
Saxon times has ever followed the plough. They fully confirm 
the belief of archaeologists like the late General Pitt-Rivers 
that the Celtic and pre-Celtic inhabitants of this island lived 
on the high ground in preference to the river-valleys where 
the later Saxons settled. The whole book is, in fact, an 
exposition of this doctrine, with many striking examples. 
It seems strange to us that our predeccssors should have 
fixed their habitations on the bare and wind-swept uplands, 
but the evidence is overwhelming. Doubtless they dreaded 
the fevers of the undrained and marshy valleys, and the 
dangers of the forests which coveres much of England then ; 
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also they feared their neighbours, or they would not have 
constructed so many great and claborate hill-forts, like 
Danebury and Yarnbury in this book or Chanctonbury and 
Cissbury on the South Downs north of Worthing. 

Another important conclusion must be drawn from this 
book. There was a definite break between the Celtic and 
the Saxon civilizations. The late Professor Haverfield, the 
greatest authority on Roman Britain who has ever lived, 
was definitely of opinion that Rome’s legacy to us was 
indirect, that the invading Saxons did not take over and 
continue either the agricultural system or the towns that 
they found here. They let the towns and villas go to 
ruin; they did not make much use of the Roman roads ; 
their rural settlements were mostly on new sites, and their 
methods of cultivation were wholly unlike those of the Celts 
whom they had dispossessed. We shall never know the 
full details of the two terrible centuries—the fifth and sixth— 
during which the Romano-British society was wiped out and 
replaced by an Anglo-Saxon society, which had to be 
Christianized afresh by St. Augustine. But the aeroplane 
is now co-operating with the spade to supply many illustrative 
facts for this mysterious period. 

Mr. Crawford and Mr. Keiller have elucidated their wonder- 
ful photographs with all the information that they could 
gather on the ground or from maps and books. In one 
ease, that of Wudu-burh, a rectangular earthwork on 
Knighton Hill to the west of Salisbury, Mr. R. C. C. Clay 
has carefully trenched the site in numerous places, and 
proved that the earthwork was made in the early Iron Age 
and used in Romano-British days, probably as a cattle 
enclosure. But most of the camps and barrows are doubtless 
far earlier than this, and will repay closer examination. 
The authors’ map shows, incidentally, that Stonehenge, like 
Avebury, was not, in prehistoric times, a remote and 
isolated monument, but rather the central point of an 
inhabited district with many upland villages. We may 
almost say that Salisbury Plain in war-time, with its 
numerous camps and hutments, reproduced the conditions 
of the Bronze Age. Mr. Crawford and Mr. Keiller’s remark- 
able book inspires many such queer reflections. 


The Reward of Industry 


Selected Poems of Sir William Watson. 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 
Collected Poems. By John Freeman. 


(Thornton Butter- 


8s. 6d.) 


UNCONSIDERED praise is the most common fault of modern 
criticism. We are a smooth-tongued generation, anxious 
not to offend for fear of future complications. It is a pity. A 
little savaging, like a cold bath, braces up the muscles, and 
makes the sufferer healthily irate or humbled. Anger and 
humility ; a nice mixture of these two qualities is a good 
agent for throwing the poisons of conceit and blatancy out 
of our system. So now, to turn to Mr. Freeman’s work, we 
may vent our irritation while assuying him that we have paid 
our tribute to his seriousness and his earnest sincerity. 

At his best, he strikes the note which the self-protective 
personality often reaches. He finds, in the unceasing survey 
of childhood, a certain pathos of intimacy with the quiet and 
immobile things of nature, things that reassure him by their 
gentleness, their grace. This orphan-like quality sets the tone 
of his work, rounding his music into a complainant form that 
reminds us of the robin in September. He turns his words 
over and over again, like a wistful boy counting the treasures 
he has gathered from the sea-beach. The result does not 
always make for vigour in rhythmic construction ; and his 
repetitions, as the following example shows, are apt to be 
meaningless except to his own ear. He is too private—and 
that is very different from being individualistic :— 

“T left you sick to death, and I like death, 
It was a broken body bore me away— 
A broken mind—poisoned by my own breath, 
And love self-poisoned. , , , Was it but yesterday ? 
Forgive, forgive, forgive, forgive, forgive, forgive |” 


(Macmillan. 


If, however, one has the patience to continue in his company, 
one is rewarded often by touches of intimacy lit up by flashes 
of real poetry. If he is humorless, one must remember that 
Wordsworth was the same, and that after all the poet does 
not write that those who run may read. Mr. Freeman can 


—-— 


delight us with his pictures. He will paint the bright and dewy 
morning, to surprise us with the following subscription : 
* But even as I stepped out the brightness dimmed, 
I saw the fading edge of all delight. 
The sober morning waked the drowsy herds, 
And there was the old scolding of the birds.’ 


’ 


The fruits of Sir William Watson’s industry are very 
different. Here is a technique that is consummate in its 
grace, suavity, and power. Sir William is traditional, and 
proud of it. In fact, he is inclined to trail his coat whenever 
he sees anyone who indulges in poetic experiments. Since he 
is such a remarkable craftsman himself, one is surprised that 
he is not more lenient to the genuine prosodic artist. Apart 
from this little bee in his bonnet, however (and one can under. 
stand and sympathize, knowing how many frauds dabble 
in verse), Sir William is a penetrating critic. I think his 
“*Wordsworth’s Grave ’’ not only one of the noblest pastorals 
written since Gray's “ Elegy,” but also an inspired guide into 
the mind of the grand old poet. Here are two stanzas : 

* Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 


Not Shelley's flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


- 


What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ? 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest.” 

Why Sir William should be led to subjects of a politico- 
heroic strain is a matter for him to explain. He has a naive 
belief in the efficacy of the occasional ode, written to com- 
memorate such events as coronations and victories. When 
he is more personally moved, however, he has a quality which 
gives sheer delight, a joy such as one feels in the hills, where 
hidden waters are tumbling, and evening is overtaking one in 
solitude. He is a true magician in words, and after all, that 
is what the poet should be. In this volume the reader will 
find many such lyrics as that little gem “* April? which shines 
in the Oaford Book. Here is one of them :— 

* LEAVETAKING. 
Pass, thou wild light, 
Wild light on peaks that so 
Grieve to let go 
Tho day. 
Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night: 
Pass thou away. 
Pass, thou wild heart, 
Wild heart of youth that still 
Hast half a will 
To stay. 
I grow too old a comrade, lot us part, 
Pass thou away. 

RicuarD Cuvurci. 


The Northern Marches 


The Last Years of a Frontier. By D. L. W. Tough. 
Press. 183.) 

Mr. D. L. W. Toucn has done an admirable piece of research 
in delving into the last years of the English and Scottish 
Borders before the Union. He draws a picture of the life 
that was lived, and in particular he gives a narrative of the 
events of 1558 to 1603. Queen Elizabeth and James VI. of 
Scotland both treated Border affairs as matters of great 
importance. Mr. Tough says that modern English historians 
by their comparative silence, especially about the Laws of 
the Marches, show that they think that Her Highness was 
wrong. “ Readers of this book,’’ he adds, “ will be able to 
decide the question for themselves.” 

Really we are not quite sure that they will. Two very 
different kinds of importance may be attached to the Marches. 
It may be argued that the curious laws of these disordered 
districts illuminate the growth of social principle among the 
clansmen—not only there but elsewhere—whose descendants 
were ultimately welded into a coherent community. Such a 
study is of course important in a sense, but chiefly for the 
anthropologist. The Border lands lagged far behind the 
more settled interior in progress of every kind. In the reign 
of Elizabeth the South of England was hundreds of years 
ahead of the Northern Marches in learning, art, and the laws. 

But there may be another sense in which the history of 
the Marches was more important than most modern historians 


(Clarendon 
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have allowed it to be. The Marches were the chessboard 
upon which James VI. of Scotland (with his eye on the English 
Throne) and Queen Elizabeth moved their pieces. It can 
hardly be doubted that James inspired, or at least was gratified 
by, many of the raids into English territory. If the rulers of 
the Scottish Marches had made regular war upon the English 
Marches they might have advanced the cause of James 
more quickly than it was advanced by circumstances—but, 
on the other hand, they might not. After all, for Scotsmen 
the glorious memory of Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn 
had been almost swallowed up in the disaster of Flodden. 
As James VI. was heir to the English Throne he had only 
to wait. Altogether, after reading Mr. Tough’s book we are 
not quite sure how he means us to answer the question which 
he propounds. In our mind the importance of the Marches 
remains much as it was before. Although we do not feel 
called upon to adjust our values, we have to thank Mr. Tough 
for having led us back into a romantic land to which we had 
not paid a literary visit since we read Hodgkin's excellent 
Wardens of the Marches. 

Mr. Tough points out how strong was the attachment of 
the Borderers to the celebrated or noble families who were 
their natural leaders. The same thing is true of all communities 
of half-primitive men. The Dunbars and the Lennoxes of the 
Scottish Marches were not more faithfully followed than the 
Mortimers of the Welsh Marches ; and no doubt the historian 
of any other March—say the March (or Mark) of Branden- 
burg—would have to emphasize precisely the same phenome- 
non. The geography of the Border, of course, explains to a 
considerable degree the life lived, but Mr. Tough is not in- 
clined to go the whole way with those who take a materialistic 
view of history. He believes that during the reign of Elizabeth, 
at least, the lack of a strong Government at Edinburgh was a 
more potent influence than geography. Still, you cannot 
get away from geography. From Berwick to the head of the 
Solway Firth is about seventy miles in a straight line and 
nearly one hundred and twenty along the frontier. No 
wholesome-minded boy could cast his eyes upon the Cheviots 
without seeing what a glorious region they are for raiding 
and hiding. 

If the quasi-warfare had been regularly organized one side 
or the other would have taken the enemy in the rear by sea. 
The fact that Scotsmen never attacked Holy Island or Bam- 
burgh Castle shows that the warfare was always unscientific. 
The Solway Firth does not in itself offer any such proof, as 
it is so shallow that anywhere near the head of the bay the 
Borderers could easily wade across. 

Mr. Tough gives an excellent selection of photographs 
showing the character of Border fortifications, and the towers 
or “ peels ” in which the richer land-owners lived. _ Penrith 
is a very good example of a Border town with a market-place 
in the middle. Thither cattle could be driven in an emer- 
gency and the narrow lanes leading to it were easily defensible. 
The typical Borderer was bold in adventure, but strangely 
weak, almost cringing, when brought to justice. His habit 
of submitting himself to authority—the authority of his 
leader—merely took a new form when he found himself 
exposed to a new power. 

In the history of the Marches the word “ decay” is of 
curiously frequent occurrence. The old writers were always 
deploring the decay of something or other—as, for instance, 
the decay of the determination of the English Marches to 
keep themselves to themselves. Perhaps this was the most 
deadly of all kinds of decay. As there was no restriction on 
immigration and the Scots found that life in England was 
both safe and cheaper, they came over the Border in great 
numbers as settlers. The best that can be said of Border 
morality is that it had all the chivalry of the bandit’s life. 
It was rare for a Borderer to break a pledge or to betray a 
friend. But for the rest he acted on the “ good old rule” 
which Wordsworth attributed to Rob Roy; anything that 
belonged to another was his if he could seize it and would 
remain his if he was strong enough to keep it. 


—— 
= 
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The Magazines 


A NEW series of articles begins in the August Nineleenth 
Century, by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, entitled “The Wider 
World.” This first instalment treats of the stabilization 
of the franc—‘ at a figure which amounts to an official 
recognition that the War has destroyed four-fifths of the 
savings of France”; the relative calm in China; and the 
Kellogg Proposal for the Outlawry of War. Mr. E. H. Wilcox 
asks ** Who has a Good Time in Russia?” He replies that 
the small circle of the real oligarchs of Moscow are alone 
having a good time in Russia, and it is for their sake alone 
that the Bolshevist domination is being maintained at so 
high a price, not only to the area of its jurisdiction, but to 
the rest of the civilized world. The peasant is not having a 
good time in the essential matters of food and lodging, though 
he possesses an even larger area of land than before the 
revolution (when he already possessed 70 per cent. of the 
privately owned land). The Russian workman is faring no 
better than before, despite the existence of a few thousand 
model artisans’ dwellings. The professional class is notoriously 
wretched. Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Miss Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde write charmingly of ** The Garden,” the latter giving 
a really delicious picture of mediaeval lawns and orchards 
starred with flowers. ‘‘ The Case for a National Theatre ” 
is plausibly supported by Sir Nigel Playfair. He deprecates 
the notion that a central position is essential for a playhouse. 
He would like to see a State-supported theatre built in a 
garden, such a one as surrounded the Foundling Hospital. 
Dr. H. H. Bashford writes entertainingly of ‘* Chaucer's 
Physician and his Forbears,’ and Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
analyses “‘A Hitherto Unknown Diary.” The diarist is 
an Austrian diplomatist, Philipp von Neumann, attached 
to the Austrian Embassy in London during the first half of 
the last century. He liked England, and knew most of the 
great men of the time, seeing them, of course, through foreign 
eyes. 

Dr. T. J. Macnamara, writing in the Contemporary upon 
“The Problem of the Rates,” tells us that ** the average local 
rate in the pound upon assessable value has approximately 
doubled since 1913.” He suggests a readjustment of the propor- 
tions of responsibility between the localities and the State, as 
the best method of easing the situation. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, whose translation to the Northern Primacy we 
welcome, considering ‘‘The Relations between Church and 
State,” declares ** the freedom of the Church to order its own 
life in things spiritual must be affirmed and maintained. If 
merely to affirm this effectively causes the State to end the 
relationship called Establishment, so be it.” He, however, 
hopes that the State will not press its claimed rights to the 
limit and that the relationship may readjust itself. <A 
remarkably picturesque description by Sir Valentine Chirol 
of recent “‘ Impressions of South Africa,” received during a 
motor tour, will delight would-be travellers. Sir Charles 
Mallet writes in affectionate memory of *“ Mr. A. L. Smith,” 
once Master of Balliol. ‘Spain under her Dictator,’ 
by Mr. Horsfall Carter, gives a vivid picture of the attitude 
of the country at large, in respect of politics. It can be 
briefly expressed in the Spaniard’s own proverb, ‘‘ God save 
our present ruler ; the next one may only be worse.’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Branch Johnson, ** The English in French Folklore ” 
cut a poor figure. His very amusing article begins with the 
story of a recent French speech in which the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy was described as “* France's 
greatest colonial triumph.” 

Mr. Charles Graves has a striking poem in the Fortnightly 
called ‘“* Miners.’ He describes their life where ‘* Underneatk 
that monstrous roof The dragon Danger has his home.’ In 
**A Prison in Spain,’ Mr. Stacy Aumonier shows us the 
terribly grim interior of a Spanish penitentiary, and relieves 
his picture by a very pretty story of a release. The story is 
told as true. ‘Some Recollections of Joseph Conrad,” by 
Mr. Ernest Dawson, are well worth reading. They are not 
altogether of a piece with the many “recollections” of 
Conrad which we have lately read, and are therefore the 
more interesting. Sir Wilfrid Malleson, in “ Curzon and 
Kitchener: Some Personal Reminiscences,’ attempts two 
rather ambitious character studies. Of Lord Curzon he 
writes very bitterly, of Kitchener with modified admiration, 
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“An Irishman,” writing in Blackwood of “ My Fellow- 
Countrymen,” delights us this month with stories of the Irish 
Civil Service in days not too long ago to be remembered by 
many of his readers. ‘“ Mr. Bernard Shaw’s theory that the 
country, not the race, is responsible for the peculiarities of 
Irishmen finds some support in the ease with which we assimi- 
lated the Englishmen and Scotsmen whom the Civil Service 
Commission assigned to us. Some of them, of course, were 
transitory, and their natural respectability remained 
unchecked. The majority, however, fell into our quiet little 
ways at once.” The “little ways” were not bad ways, 
but fostered “ the art of creating the pomp and circumstance 
of toil without actually doing anything.” One very good 
story concerns a clerk who admitted on being questioned 
that he had not yet done or even begun to do a piece of 
work which he had been begged to finish by a certain time, 
but excused himself upon the ground that he had “ put 
everything else aside.” ‘ Village Uplift,” by ‘* Mofussilite,” 
is also a very amusing paper which will appeal specially to 
Anglo-Indians. Mr. Douglas G. Browne in ‘“* Monks Magick ” 
gives a grim picture of life in Northumberland more than a 
hundred years ago. Superstition was not more rife in the 
Middle Ages, if we are to believe his account. 

In The World Today Mr. Lowell Thomas tells the German 
story of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania ’ under the title “* Raiders 
of the Deep.” He has pieced it together from the U-boat’s 
log and the conversation of Captain Schwieger, who com- 
manded her, as repeated by Schwieger’s brother officers. 
Schwieger did not know until after he had fired his first 
torpedo that it was the ‘ Lusitania’ that he was destroying. 
The panic on deck, he said, was terrible to witness ; it was out 
of his power to save ** more than a handful of passengers.” 
Even that he did not attempt. ‘* The scene was too horrible 
to watch,” he used to say ; ** I gave orders to dive to twenty 
metres and away.” Upon his return to Wilhelmshaven he 
was congratulated on all sides. Later on he was appalled to 
discover from the foreign papers how universal was the 
sense of outrage, and shocked at getting a reprimand from 
the Kaiser. ‘Henry Ford Predicts Prosperity”? in an 
interview given to Mr. Samuel Crowther. What he says is 
cncotiraging and very incisive. “ It is said that a country 
cannot stand prosperity. But what is there about prosperity 
that has to be stood ?” he asks. 

The Eugenics Review contains some interesting statistics 
about * The Kin of Genius,” by Mr. W. T. J. Gun. ‘ Over 
two-thirds of a group of great men of this country have 
had relatives of distinction. Of the men of action in this 
group over three-quarters have had kinsmen themselves 
recorded in the Dictionary of National Biography, and so 
have nearly three-quarters of the great thinkers, and well 
over one-half of the artistic geniuses. The proportion of 
men in the street with distinguished relatives is about one 
in five hundred.” ‘* Jews and Gentiles,’ by Mr. A. G. Hughes, 
would seem to prove the mental superiority of the Semitic 
race so far as boys and girls of primary school age are con- 
cerned. The book reviews are interesting. First among 
them is an article by Dean Inge headed ‘‘ Human Geography.” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Lord Meath, Chaworth 
House, Ottershaw, Chertsey, for the following :— 


1. Who said, and in what year, ‘One is forced to ask every 
morning what new victory there is for fear of missing one ” ? 

2. How did France obtain Corsica, and when ? 

3. What do you know about the Battle of Baltimore in America ? 

4. What is the origin of the term “ barrel” when speaking of 
a gun? 

5. Who called Italy a “ Woman Country ” ? 

6. What is the Novum Organum ? 

7. Who founded the Foundling Hospital? Give date. 

$. What is the origin of the term, “ Jingo Party ” ? 

9. When and under whom was Constantinople captured by the 
Turks ? 

10, Who was the King of Eng\and who abolished torture ? 

11. ** Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, As his corse to 
the rampart we hurried.” Who wrote the above? Relate the 
event alluded to, giving the date and place of action. 

12, What is the meaning of the term, ‘* transubstantiation ”’ ? 

13. Who built the present United Services Museum in Whitehall, 
and who was beheaded just in front of it ? 


Answers will be found on page 174. 


Fiction 
Sedatives and Stimulants 


The Last of the Stranges. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Strangers. By Dorothy Van Doren. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

This Delicate Creature. By Con O'Leary. (Constable. 7s. td.) 

Passengers. By Guy Rawlence. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Female of the Species. By “Sapper.” (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Monsieur Faux-Pas. By Rosa and Dudley Lambert. (Wishart, 
7s. 6d.) 


Wiru one or two notable exceptions the exponents of fiction, 
now that holiday August is close upon us, are ceasing to 
require much mental concentration from their readers. It 
seems as if they would rather merely soothe or excite. Prob- 
ably many will find Mr. Lacon Watson's novel, The Last of the 
Stranges, a tranquillizing, summer-afternoon kind of book, 
though some may fretfully inquire why the lukewarm 
Rudolf Strange has persisted not only through one volume 
but three. That mild, gently inhibited gentleman, after one 
of the least enthusiastic engagements in fiction, marries 
Kathleen Creegan, and is just happy enough. He drifts intoa 
semi-journalistic career, helped by Collinson Clark, the literary 
agent, who is a really amusing and incredibly philanthropic 
person; and the tale ambles pleasantly along till Kathy's 
death, when Rudolf goes off to travel through a rather dull 
America, meets old friends, has a belated love-affair in war- 
time, and dallies with spiritualism in his inconclusive way. 
The most vital person in the book is Rudolf’s annoying sister 
Elsie, who commandeers all she wants while capturing public 
sympathy at the same time. This is a leisurely, amiable 
book about middle-class people with decent unadventurous 
characters. 

Crossing to New York with Miss Dorothy Van Doren we 
find another study of quiet middle-class people also engaged in 
journalism. But a certain amount of light explosive is 
lying about, for some of them crave for emotional adventure. 
The shock is given by the brilliant, detonating Ann, who 
holds the easy theory that she has a right to experiment in 
romantic change with Stephen, the husband of her friend Edith. 
Nor does she expect Edith and her own husband William to 
admit there is any shock. Under the compulsory cant of 
“ being a sport,” neither does; but the experiment does not 
work out exactly as Ann wished, so she decides—-with little 
originality—that human beings are inevitably * Strangers ” 
to each other. Ann is a nuisance. The charm of this really 
innocent and unsophisticated book lies in the stormy but actual 
love-affair of Paul and Rachel, Ann’s sister, and of her piteous 
death by a fall as she steps back from Paul's violent look. Miss 
Van Doren handles the situation of the interchanging couples 
too crudely; but the description of Rachel's bitter-sweet 
honeymoon in Cornwall shows at its best that bright limpid 
style which makes us read her with pleasure. 

Mr. Con O'Leary has an original touch, and a turn for 
savage satire which at times becomes exacerbating. This 
Delicate Creature (an epithet caught from Othello’s furious 
lips) is Boda, daughter of an impecunious Irish peer, married 
to an elderly husband. She is contemptuously exhibited as 
the courtesan-wife, a piece of light and airy corruption, 
innocent-looking, shameless, sporting with her kind. Then 
appears Crowfled, the explorer. (** His book was‘just out, and 
Boda intended to read a review of it.””) From him she wrings, 
at a price, the sensation of eating the drug Nirvabogcea; 
and, in a series of fierce visions, becomes one after another of 
all the creatures who have suffered by her, while her own place is 
taken by her deadly rival. From this experience she wakes in 
horror to implore a last chance from her despairing husband. 
Mr. O'Leary can write eloquently of pain; and Boda’s 
incarnations are most moving when she is tortured as bird and 
beast. There is something fantastically unreal in his human 
characterization ; and before the end we feel that the butterfly 
Boda has been broken on too many wheels. The moralist 
has blunted the skill of the satirist. The story of 
** Boy,” born scholar and ardent priest, is the sincerest and 
most touching episode in the book, which has real promise. 

Social satire stings also in some of the stories and.sketclies 
Mr. Rawilence calls Passengers. All of these concern English 
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folk in residence abroad, in Brittany, Switzerland, Italy, the 
Riviera, the Rhineland. Some of the notes seem too slight to 
get any artistic effect from the banalities they record. But the 
pleasant irony of The Count, the sweetness of Their Last 
journey, the mockery of Plenty of Time show the author as a 
deft craftsman, and his volume as well worth reading. 

The red and reddening corpuscles race madly through the 
veins as Irma, the devoted mistress of that deceased arch- 
villain Carl Petersen, does her devilish and imaginative best 
to convince Bull-dog Drummond that The Female of the 
Species is indeed as Kipling describes her. There is no failing 
in the might or the ingenuity of that cheerful hero. The tale 
is told by one Jim Dixon, who, as Irma remarks, “is new 
on me.” His naturally peace-loving disposition gives a comic 
flavour to his narrative ; but he qualifies nobly for the brother- 
hood. Phyllis Drummond is spirited away by Irma; and, 
led by taunting clues through amazing dangers, her husband 
and his faithful companions seek the treasure they are not 
meant to find. The ominous Mere House is set with springes 
of a ghastly originality : and after the arrival at Stonehenge 
you become so breathless that the contagion of the hero's 
derisive but affectionate mirth is almost too much for you. 
Begin this vitalizing saga when you are quite at leisure, for you 
will be annoyed at any interruption before the end. 

Monsieur Faux-Pas is an ingeniously complicated detective 
story in which a supposed suicide in Brussels is proved to be a 
diabolical murder. The human interest is fresh and pleasant, 
Glyn Morgan, Welsh and mystical, is a personality among 
detectives, and the surprises are maintained to the very end. 

RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


STRANGE FRUIT. By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—Phyllis Bottome at her best is a brilliant impres- 
sonist with a darting insight into the obscurer stir of human 
motive. She is frequently at that best in these adroit and 
versatile short stories. Hers is the art of pausing at the 
right moment, and of completely accounting for the small, 
deeply luminous canvas of her confe without overcharging 
it The orchards of her * strange fruit grow in England, 
France, Italy, Poland, Austria. ‘The sea and air about Capri 
she conveys with a singular radiance of effect. Iler people 
are as ethereal as the great Duse-like actress redeeimed to 
the stage in * The Miracle.” and as elemental as the unfor- 
tunate tiger called ** Henry,” though most of them hesitate 
about the middle of the scale. “The Grievance” is a 
athing piece of satire, the ** Wonderchild ~ has an acute 
pathos, “Le Drame”™ is very good fun, * The Napkin” is 
an inexorable exposure of a post-War social type, in * The 
Lesser Light * a Jacobean situation is suavely manipulated, 
and ** The Lost Leader™ is a remarkably virile War story 
with an immediate sense of the difference between the 
Eastern and Western fronts. But all the stories are at once 
eminently readable and distinguished by the originality of 
their psychological points and the animated ease of their style. 

FAR ENOUGH. By Helen Ashton. (Ernest Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—Janet Morant is a refreshing kind of heroine. An 
inexperienced orphan from a Scots manse. gentle, diffident, 
awkward, with gold-edged glasses and a nurse's uniform, 
she comes to Jamaica to care for the children of Nina 
Campbell, a beautiful creature with coloured blood in her 
veins, all glamour, extravagance, and hopeless infidelity. 
The husband, James, who seems at first violent and moody, 
gradually declares a heart as kind as Janet's, so, when the 
seductive Nina decides to escape from her complications 
with a guileless, chivalrous American, the relieved pair settle 
down to wedded peace at Far Enough. the * pen” with the 
old home-like house on the summit of a hill, miles from 
flagrant Kingston. The timid sweetness of Janet and the 
tender, piteous courtship of James are the more charming 
hecause of the torrid beauty of their surroundings. The 
colour problem in its many shades and phases is significantly 
and picturesquely stated at different points of the story ; 
and the island of Jamaica, with all its loveliness, fantasy, 
discomfort, indolences, luxuriances, incandescences, becomes 
so familiar that we seem to bathe in the jewelled waters, 
watch the “ painted backcloth ” of the hills, and sense the 
ghosts of buccaneers, slaye-drivers, and evasive ladies. This 
is a competent and intelligent novel. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 165.) 

Old Bluecoat Boys, and others too, will be interested in 
the lively recollections of Christ's Hospital from a Boy's 
Point of View, 1864-1870, which were written by the late 
Rev. W. M. Digges La Touche and ere now edited by his 
brother (Cambridge : Heffer, 3s. 6d.). Sixty years ago the 
school was of course still in Newgate Street, and the customs 
and curious slang of that period were well worth recording. 
City men used to pity the Bluecoat Boys for having no play- 
ground but the flagged yard beside the busy street. But it 
is clear from this little book that the boys had a goed time, 
as well as a very sound education. The author was after- 
wards a Cambridge Blue and a popular parson, 

* * * * 

Dr. F. W. Norwood of the City Temple is well known as 
one of the most capable and persuasive advocates of peace 
among the nations, and his John Clifford Lecture, Disarma- 
ment: The Desire and Fear of Nations, should be widely 
read (The Brotherhood Movement, 37 Norfolk Street, 
W.C.2, 6d.).. Dr. Norwood is convinced that public opinion 
everywhere regards war as a calamity. He is somewhat 
disappointed with the League of Nations as a means of 
ensuring peace, and he doubts the wisdom of seeking for 
even partial disarmament just yet. Mr. Kellogg’s proposed 
Treaty for the Outlawry of War seems to him the best way 
yet opened. It ‘offers us an open road. Let us go forward.” 
We heartily agree with Dr. Norwood in this. 

* * ** * 

The development of international finance in the sixteenth 

century, primarily to aid European potentates in carrving on 


wars, is a subject of great interest and importance. Dr. 
Richard Ehrenberg’s Capital and Finance in the Age of 
the Renaissance (Jonathan Cape, 2l1s.), translated by 


II. M. Lucas. contains much information. especially regard- 
ing the great Augsburg house of the Fuggers, whose archives 
have been thoroughly sifted of late years by German and 
Austrian scholars. But it must be said that Dr. Ehrenberg’s 
cumbrous style and excessive love of minute detail will deter 
all but the most enthusiastic of students from 
profiting by his instructive researches. 


economic 


%* * * * 
The shepherdesses are rather Jike chorus-girls in Robin 

Hood (Heinemann, the play Mr. J. C. Squire has 
written in collaboration with Miss Joan R. Young. None the 
less it is a smooth and bright piece of artificial comedy ; 
and the touches of modern satire that it contains make it 
still more entertaining. It has none of the richness or the 
fresh-air phantasy of Peacock’s Maid Marian: we 
disappointed, too, to find that it was not scattered over 
with lyrics and pot-songs. It is a pleasant trifle, however, 
and it should play well. 

* * * * 


5s.). 


were 


Yet another torch of regimental tradition is handed on by 
the first volume of Captain Everard Wyrall’s History of the 
King’s (Liverpool) Regiment (Arnold, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). 
The volume deals principally with the doings of the First 
Battalion in France in 1914-15. As three more years of the 
War were to follow, and as the Regiment's forty-five battalions 
served * with infinite credit ~~ not only on the Western Front, 
but also in Macedonia, India, and Russia, the many admirers 
and members of the Regiment have in the other forthcoming 
volumes large quantities of absorbing reading in front of them. 

* * * 

It is well known to politicians, if not to the general public, 
that the advocates of a general tariff are bestirring themselves 
in view of next year’s elections. Hence we have Mr. J. M. 
Robertson producing a vigorous set of papers on The Political 
Economy of Free Trade (P, S, King, 8s. 6d.). He regards 
Proiectionisis as either fools or knaves and trounces them 
severely, He seeins to doubt whether even Mr. Lloyd George 
is sound in the faith and despairs of the Labour Party. It 
may be suggested that Mr. Robertson might throw more light 
on the question if he introduced less heat into its discussion. 
The tariff problem is not purely economic, nor can it be 
considered altogether apart from other national problems. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Railway Agreement 


1 EXPLAINED a week ago that the decline in prices of 
railway Ordinary stocks had been accentuated during 
recent weeks by unfavourable traffic receipts and by 
apprehensions with regard to forthcoming interim 
dividends. As against these causes for disquietude 
had to be set hopes held in some quarters with regard 
to the outcome of the Conference between the Unions 
representing railroad workers and the management of the 
railroads, and, taking a longer view, the possibility 
of a revival in trade being stimulated by the scheme 
in the last Budget for the relief of local rates in the case 
of distressed industries, such relief to be somewhat 
anticipated by the coming into operation at the end of 
the present year of some reduction in railroad charges 
for the transport of coal. 
L.M.S. Resvtts. 

Dealing first with the interim railway dividends in 
so far as they are concerned with the four leading groups, 
the position can briefly be summarized. The London, 
Midland and Scottish Company had shown a decrease 
in receipts for the first half of the year of about £2,100,000, 
and this, it appears, was almost entirely accounted for 
by a decrease in the tonnage of iron, coal and steel, and 
heavy materials for building, while a contributory 
factor was the new system of charges in operation from 
January Ist next, the net effect of which has been to 
make the general level of freight charges rather lower 
than that in force last year. On the other hand, many 
economies are stated to have been made and the reductions 
in expenditure and improvements in net results of other 
businesses are estimated to have represented a sum of 
about £1,000,000. Accordingly, the directors have felt 
in a position to declare an interim dividend of 1} per cent. 
compared with 2 per cent. a year ago. 

Tue SouTHERN. 

In the case of the Southern Company, there was a 
decline in goods traflic of about £160,000, offset by an 
improvement in passenger receipts of over £50,000. The 
Directors, however, were able to make the reassuring 
statement that the decline in gross traflics was approxi- 
mately offset by a reduction in expenditure mainly due to 
a decrease in the price of coal. The Southern directors 
usually reserve consideration of the dividend on the 
Deferred until the end of the year, and the declaration 
of an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
Preferred Ordinary, the same as a year ago, was just 
about in accordance with expectations, while the 
reassuring statement about economies imparts a more 
hopeful outlook for the current half-year. 

GREAT WESTERN. 

In announcing a reduction in its interim dividend from 
2} to 14 per cent. on the Ordinary stock the Great Western 
Railway made no comments upon its shrinkage in gross 
receipts of about £870,000 other than to attribute it 
** mainly to depression in the coal, iron, and steel industry.” 
No reference in this case was made to economies, which 
perhaps may be due to the fact that a year ago, owing 
to the large stocks in hand, the Great Western Railway 
was less adversely affected than some others by the pay- 
ments to be made for foreign coal. 


L.N.E. 

Finally, the London and North Eastern Railway, 
which had shown a total decline in the six months’ 
earnings of about £1,500,000, declared the usual half- 
yearly interest on the First and Second Guaranteed, 
4 per cent. First Preference and the 5 per cent. Redeemable 
Preference, reserving until the end of the year a con- 
sideration of the question of payment of dividend upon 
the Second Preference Stock. This was the course 
followed a year ago, though in the present instance the 
heavy fall in revenue must occasion anxiety with regard 
to the final results for the year. However, the directors 
were able to announce an active policy of economy and 
the loss of gross revenue for the half-year is expected to 
have been offset to the extent of fully one-half by the 


economies effected, while hopes are held out of increased 
economies during the second half-year. 
An Important DEVELOPMENT. 

On the whole, it may be said that these distributions 
equalled general expectations in the market and those 
who had sold on fears as to the effect likely to be produced 
upon prices by the lower dividends were disposed to 
cover their commitments, with the result that prices 
rallied a little. It was at this psychological moment that 
the announcement was made in Saturday morning’s 
papers of the agreement reached for reducing wages and 
costs of the railways. Without any actual change in 
standard wages and general conditions of employment, 
the National Union of Railwaymen, the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association agreed upon a 2} per cent. deduction 
from all wages and salaries, such deduction to apply 
to the officials as well as to the workpeople of every 
grade, while the railway directors themselves have 
intimated that they are prepared to accept a 2} per cent, 
deduction from their salaries. Good points about the 
agreement are that it resulted from a very frank exchange 
of views, that the Conference was characterized by a 
considerable amount of good feeling, and that the decisions 
reached were unanimous. It should be noted, however, 
that the arrangement is temporary in the sense thiat it 
is binding for one year, and afterwards can be terminated 
by three months’ notice on either side. 


PracticaL REsvuvts. 

It would be premature, perhaps, to determine in terms 
of pounds, shillings, and pence just what the agreeinent 
may mean to the revenues of the railways. The 7'imes 
has already computed an estimate of about £3,000,000 
a year and that figure is borne out by calculations of the 
effect likely to be produced upon the London, Midland and 
Scottish figures. For my own part, however, I am inclined 
to lay chief emphasis not so much upon the actual total 
represented by this particular saving as upon the effect 
likely to be produced upon all concerned in the manage- 
ment of the railways. I cannot help thinking, or at all 
events hoping, that it may go to the root of matters by 
occasioning those who earn their daily bread from the 
railway system, from the highest to the lowest in the ranks, 
realizing that it is up to each and all to win back from the 
public revenues which have been lost. I fancy that 
some of the humbler members of the rank and file in the 
railway industry could probably give their chiefs an 
inkling of some of the many points which cumulatively 
have made our railways—or, at all events, certain sections 
of them—less popular with the travelling public, and while 
there will, of course, be a proper concern on the part o! the 
management for those large measures like the increased 
power to compete with motor traffic and the proposals 
of the Budget intended to help industry as a whole, 
more attention will be given to the power of the railways 
themselves to attract traflic. Moreover, I cannot help 
thinking, now that a move has been made in the direction 
of a common sharing of misfortunes in the shape of an 
agreement to effect a small reduction in salary and wages, 
that the counterpart should be furnished in a general 
sharing of improved revenues. Would it not be possible 
to lay down a certain standard net revenue, and when 
it was exceeded, of course after all reserves and deprecia- 
tion had been attended to, for some proportionate bonus, 
however slight, to go to the staff ? 

Artuur W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Brewery Prorits. 
Dwrtnc the past few days three concerns connected witli the 
brewing industry have announced the financial results for the 
past year. Inall three cases they are of a character to increase 
the attractiveness of the better-class brewery stocks and 
especially, of course, the prior-charge issues as profitable 
investments. In the case of Arthur Guinness, Son and 
Company, the final dividend of 12 per cent., with an additioa 
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of a bonus of 4 per cent., both free of tax, on the Ordinary 
makes up the same distribution of 28 per cent., tax free, as a 
year ago, but it must be remembered that the occasions have 
»een many and some of them recent when huge capital bonuses 
have also been distributed to stockholders. On the basis of 
present dividends the Ordinary shares give a return to the 
investor of something like 6} per cent., tax free. 
* * * x 


Watney, ComBe. 

The report of Watney, Combe and Reid was also an excellent 
one, the profit for the year having increased from £1,341,000 
to £1,365,000. In this case a final dividend of 12 per cent., 
making 19 per cent. for the vear. was declared on the Ordinary, 
while £400,000 is placed to the reserve and a balance carried 
forward of £276,000. The balance-sheet shows the cash on 
hand to be over £900,000, while investment securities stand 
at over £500,000. In the case of this company the 3} per 
cent. Perpetual Debenture stock gives a yield at the present 
price of just over 5 per cent., while the Cumulative First 
Preference shares give a somewhat higher yield. 

* * * 


MircHELL AND BUTLERS. 

The report of Mitchell and Butlers shows that the profits 
were £625,000 for the year, as compared with £558,000 in 
the previous year, and a final dividend is declared of 10 per 
cent. on the Ordinary, making 15 per cent. for the year, while 
a further £100,000 is placed to the Reserve, and the carry- 
forward of £352,000 compares with £278,000 a vear ago. At 
present prices the A and B Preference shares give a yield of 
nearly 5} per cent., and last year, after paying the interest 
on the bonds, the available balance for distribution was over 
£900,000, whereas the dividend on the Preference shares only 
involves about £50,000. 

* * Ea * 
WaRING’s Prorits. 

Among the industrial trading concerns which have made 
remarkable progress in recent vears is Waring and Gillow, 
Limited. For last year the profits amounted to about 
£220,000, as compared with £192,000 a year ago. A good 
balance had been brought in, so that after paving the debenture 
interest there was a total amount available of £293,343. 
The directors are paying a 10 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary, carrying forward £148,000. The firm has secured 
specially large foreign contracts, representing a total of 
about £750,000, one of which is concerned with the decora- 
tion and furnishing of the new Parliament House of a Foreign 
State. 

* * * * 
TANGANYIKA DEVELOPMENTS. 

A distinctly hopeful tone characterized the remarks of 
Sir Robert Williams, the Managing Director of Tanganyika 
Concessions, Limited, at the recent meeting of that company. 
He was able to report that the scheme for new plant additions, 
which had the object of increasing the production of copper 
to 200,0C0 tons annually, was well advanced. He also stated 
that with the opening of the Western Mines a new era of 
development would begin, electric power and leaching becom- 
ing available when the Benguela route was completed. In the 
course of his speech, Sir Robert stated that discoveries in 
Katanga had proved the existence there of over 5,000,000 
tons of copper, worth well over £300,000,000. 

* * * * 


SUIPPING PROSPECTS. 

Thanks to a sound and conservative policy, Furness, 
Withy and Company were able to increase their dividend for 
the past year, but it must be noted that the rise from 7} to 
10 per cent. in the dividend is less than at first sight appears, 
the lower rate being paid free of tax and the latter subject 
to tax. In spite, however, of the satisfactory result achieved, 
the Chairman, Sir Frederick Lewis, took a sober view of the 
outlook, dealing in his speech with the reduction in the 
demands for tonnage and the manner in which foreign com- 
petition in certain countries has been aided by various forms 
of Government subsidies. ‘* Many Governments,” said Sir 
Frederick, “ are artificially aiding their shipping and ship- 
building industries, the effect of which is, in many cases, 
to encourage the building of ships which are not really 
required for the world’s transportation necessities, and 
which, because of their easy terms of finance, are able to 
compete with vessels which have to be operated under 
ordinary commercial conditions.” A. W. K. 
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Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Horace Walpole in 1759. British triumphs about this tig 
followed each other with amazing rapidity.——2. Corsica belonged 
to the Genoese from 1559 to 1768. During a revolt against ¢} 
Genoese headed by Pasquale di Paoli, the Genoese secure 
help and sold the island to France in 1765.— —3. On September 12t} 
1814, the British Army under Colonel Brooke attacked and route 
the Americans, who lost 600 killed, and 300 prisoners. he 
earliest cannon were made by blacksmiths, who copied ir metal 





the manner in which coopers built “ barrels’ of wood to holj 
liquor.——5. Robert Browning in By the Fireside—*O Womay 
Country ! Wooed not wed, Loved all the more by Earth's mals 


—6. The Novum Organum, the great work of Lord Bacon, 


lands.” 
containing his system of philosophy, was published in 1620 
Captain Thomas Coram got a Royal Charter in 1739, and began ty 
build in 1742.——8. A name given in 1878 to persons who preferred 
war with Russia to submission to her aggressive policy. It origip. 
ated from a popular song, ** We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo! i 





we do, We've got the ships, we've got the men, and we've got the 
money too !”’——9%. Constantinople was captured by the Turks 
under Mahomet II. after fifty-three days’ siege on May 29th, 1453. 
thus ending the Eastern Roman Empire. 10. Charles J, 


He ordered the instruments of torture in the Tower to be destroyed, 
11. Charles Wolfe. Sir John Moore was killed in the hour of 
victory on January 16th, 1809, at Corunna in Spain, during the 
famous retreat of 250 miles by which he succeeded in embarking 
safely his small army in the face of 70,000 French under So 
12. The meaning of the term transubstantiation is explained 
following canon drawn up at the Council of Trent :—* If 
shall say that in the most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist 
remains the substance of bread and wine together with the be 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
singular conversion of the whole substance of the wine int 
blood, the species of bread and wine alone remaining— whi CON: 
version the Catholic Church most fittingly calls Transubstant iation 
—let him be Anathema.” 13. Inigo Jones—who built the 
tiful Palladian structure as a Banqueting Hall for James 1. This 
is all that is now left of the great palace he meant to have built, 
Charles I. was beheaded here in 1649. 














The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


—— 








SOUSTECIETE ' SOUTTTTAETAT ITAL LTE, 
. 


“Sir Andrew MacPhail contributes to the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


for July a criticism of 


SIR HENRY WILSON 


so brilliant that it surpasses, both in in- 
vective and in irony, anything which has been 
written for a very long time.”—From the 
Londoner’s Diary in the Evening Standard. 
7s. Od. net. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
_——— s 
Miniére by the English group directed by that great leading spirit 
TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, | sic ‘Rober Wittiains, a faithful friend of Belgium; his va 
collaboration has been afforded to us unceasiz for 1 e thar 
LIMITED. | twenty vears and I aan him also a tri l er i 
| Harpy RELATIONS WitH BELGIAN ( S 
YEAR OF MARKED PROGRESS, Gratifying to Sir Robert Williams as s heart g of 
his co-operation with his old nd and I r, M. Jean 
GROWING SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES. Jadot, must be, I think I can say. wit! sitation, the . 
| equally agreeable to the directors and shareholders of this company 





LARGE INCREASE IN COPPER PRODUCTION. 





RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS. 





sUCCESS OF A BOLD POLICY OF PIONEERING WORK. 





TRIBUTE TO SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS, 





ika Concessions. Limited, 


Tar Ordinary General Meeting of Tangany 
House, Finsbury Cireus. 


was held on July 26th, at River Plat 
London. . ; 

General Sir Francis Reginald 
G.B.E.. K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (chairman of 
Mr. L. Scotland (manager and secretary 
convening the meeting and the report of 


Wingat 


1 
the 


Bt, GLB. 
company ), 
having read the notice 
the auditors, 


GLOW #.. 
presided, 





The Chairman, in the course of his address, said :—-Ladies and 
entlet You will, I know, all wish me to take up as little as 
possible of your time to-day, so that you may the sooner hear 
what our managing director, Sir Robert Williams, has to tell vou 
rgardinz the year under review and the present state of ‘oul 
compal \'s affairs. 

Before, however, I call on him for his statement. it is my pleasar 
task to mention one or two persor matters on which he natura!l 
an! dilate himself. 

first place. his nat A berdeer pr ud of tl 
achieve! ents of one of her sons in tl creat ontinent of Africa 
nferred upon him the highest honour in her powe1 he freed 
ithe city 
ManaGcine D s BARONETCY 
A vet more recent honour came to him in the v conferred 

















yon him by his Majesty the King and announced in li 
Birthday Honours published on Jur $th, 1928, and I think it 
ay interest you to hear the terms of the resolution passed } 
aclamation at our board meeting held on June Sth: 

‘We offer to Sir Robert William ur very able managing 
liector —our sincerest and heartiest congratulations on the signal 
honour of a baronetey conferred upon him by his Majesty the 

‘That this honour has been thoroughly well won and well 
merited is patent-——not only to every member of this board and 


group of companies for the creation 
responsible, We include also the 
to realize what he has done for 


t, will join with us in applauding 


every shareholder in the 
twhich Sir Robert mainly 
gneral public, who have 
“mpire. and who, we do not dout 


is 
come 





the 
} 





the reasons which actuated those responsible for advising his 
Majesty's Government that the time had come for some suitable 
recognition of the great pioneering work accomplished by Sir 


Robert in the cause of civilization and progress in Africa—a work 
which he has carried through with that simple faith, honesty of 
ceaseless industry. and indomitable courage which have 


purpose, 


ever characterized his leadership of those great enterprises initiated 


vy his old chief, Cecil Rhodes, whose dying injunctions, given to 
m twenty-six years ago, he has followed so faithfully and so 
ffect iv ely a 

As usual, our managing director in his address will deal fully 


with the details of the accounts and will bring you up to date in 
he various activities of the company of which, perhaps, the out- 
sanding feature was the completion of the Benguela Railway up 
tothe old Congo frontier several weeks before the stipulate d period 
December 31st, 1927. 


M. 


In connexion with the development of further systems of railway 
mmunication in the Belgian Congo doubt you have been 
aterested in the great progress made in the extension from Bukama 
towards Léopoldville, which was formally opened on July 12th, 
a far as Port Franecqui on the Kasai River in the presence of 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians. In the course 
fa memorable speech made by M. Jean Jadot, Governor of the 
Générale de Belgique, at the inauguration banquet at 
Elisabethville only a fortnight ago, he said, referring to the con- 
truction of the Katanga Railway: ** Negotiations were entered 
nto from 1907 by the Compagnie du Chemin de fer du Bas-Congo 
u Katanga with the British South Africa Company and the 
langanyika Concessions, Limited, with a view to arranging for 
the rapid construction of a branch railway joining up Broken Hill 
ind the frontier; and it is thanks to the devoted co-operation of 
ur friend Sir Robert Williams, with whom I have had the honour 
f collaborating since the commencement of the development. of 
the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga. that in the beginning of 
IW9 ‘The Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway and Mineral 
ompany’ was constituted, and the line reached the Katanga 
trontier early in 1910.” 

Referring later on in his speech to the formation of the Com- 
pagnie de Union Mini¢re du Haut Katanga, he said: ‘I pass 
ver its early history except, however, to recall the part taken 
nthe work of preliminary prospection and in the technical and 
inancial operations which resulted in the foundation of the Union 


~—namely, 


JEAN JApDotT's TRIBUTE. 


no 


Societe 








} 
| 
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ns which have existed for so man‘ 





to feel that the happy rel 
years with our Be Igian colle: 
prosperity and continued 
and I am sure you would all wish to unite in heart 
our friends on the great success thev are achieving 
and mineral development of their most progressive 
The Chairman concluded by 





pre gress ot! 

















Sir Cecil L. Budd, K.B.E., seconded the resolutioz 
Sir Rospert WILLIAMs's S 
Sir Robert Williams, Bt.. who was loudly ¢1 | ' gs 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Centlen 1) g i 
review your various enterprises |} ed . ! ced 
progress. Before vith tl however. I will 1 I t} 
report and accour h. as u } ir ‘ t 
read. The issued is now 5 R500 O and 26.304 
10 per cent. Cumulative Pref 2 T) ‘. or OG.042 
Preference shares wet rted t 0 ~] I 
premium aecou now stands £1.712.11 v Fl 621.511 
for the previous } th l l = } a ‘ 
Preference to Ordinary s I j 
balance which st is £135.805 . 
p us year, is n res I { 
: ding ac int \ 
me he pre . ‘ 
- Res 
Your liquid res } ‘ 
to £1.137.162 ser it : | 
brokers. You will observe under tl x of d . j 
debtor balances that the Bengu R 
£1,066.682, as against €1.686.19 
sums were advanced during 
of railwa nstri t i 
was reduced by the issue t ' al Beng 
Railway Debentures. Having reg le | ecty 
ie railway, the board ar ft | this d su l. 
shares and debentures in ot! ! 
the accounts at cos r under stand £6.258,797. a l i 
£5,032.194 for the previous uw. = To-d irre ! pl 
the quoted shares and debentures alor \ 
£13.300,000, in addition to investments, loans to brokers, and cash 
now standing at £1,094.000. and the total value of these apical 
interests exceeds by nearly £9.000,000 the nominal amount of your 
issued capital. As I have told you on a previous occasion, the shares 
in the Benguela Railway are not quoted at present. You hold 
2,700,000 shares, or 90 per cent. of the capital. and the investment 
represented by these shares is, in the opinion of the board, ampl 
justified. 
Prorit BALane 
Turning to the profit and loss account. the balance of | 
the year, after making a reasonable provision for shares and debts, 
is £441,592, as compared with £462,462 for the previous year. 


¢ 


It is satisfactory to note tnat the item on the credit side of the protit 


and loss account under the heading ** Dividends on shares, balance 


of interest account and other receipts bout £100,000 more 
than in the previous account. That is due chiefly to the increase 
of proceeds of the Union Miniére dividend for 1926 as compared 
with 1925, to which your attention was drawn at last year’s general 
meeting, and to an arrangement whereby the Benguela Railway 
Company were enabled to make you a payment on account of cle 

benture interest outstanding. The item und the heading otf 


the sale of a 


sales, as you 


er 
and rights is largely due to 
which 
the 


revious 


** Profit on sale of shares” 
few more Union Miniére shares at high prices. 

know, are being made to meet commitments on 
gramme of railway construction referred to at } 
Our financial requirements, that head. have 
since last year to the extent of some £300,000 for the 
a further 103 km. of main ipon 

territory by Portugal and Belgium and an alteration of the eastern 
frontier of Angola. As the result of the year’s operations, in addition 


eXxtel pro- 
niece tings. 
been increased 
construction of 


an exchange of 


} 
under 


line, consequent 


to the 10 per cent. dividend on the Preference Shares for the year 
to June 30th, 1928, it is proposed to maintain the same rate of 
dividend on the Ordinary shares as last year, namely, 7$ per cent., 


I id. It is also proposed 
Ordinary shares of 5 per 


ounts and will now 


RTL pe 


of which 5 per cent. has already | 
to pay an interim dividend for 1928 on the 
cent. I need not detain you further on the a 
deal with the different interests of your company. 
Haut Katanca. 


Union MINIERE DI 


The operations of the Union Miniére, which are fully set out in 
the report. show steady improvement, the production of copper 
for 1927 of 90,000 tons being 10,000 tons in excess of 1926. The 
divisible profits, which include the returns from tin, radium, and 
cobalt, amounted to about 140,000,000 f.. practically the same 
as in 1926. and the accounts show that over 50,000,000 f, were written 
off for depreciation. The dividend recently declared in Brussels 
in respect of 1927—namely, 220 f. per share—is the same in amount 
as for the previous year, and is satisfactory in view of the sellin 


1927, 


104 


13.. ton during 


ial polices of the | 


per 


price of copper, which averaged about £55 
the lowest on record since LULL. The tinan 
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Miniére board continues to be very prudent and the soundness of 
that company’s position could not have better proof than the remark- 
able success of the issue of sterling bonds made early this year on 
the London market. The issue of £2,000,000 in 6 per cent. Bonds 
was offered at 99 per cent., and was subscribed in a few minutes. 
The policy of building up big reserves until the business is thoroughly 
well established is, no doubt, partly responsible for the high price of 
Union Miniére shares on the market, which puts you in the happy 
position of being able to make very big profits on any Union Miniére 
shares which you sell. In fact, your present holding of Union 
Miniére shares, which stands in your books at a cost of about 
£840,584, has a market value of nearly £11,000,000. 


PROGRAMME OF NEW PLANT ADDITIONS. 

The programme of new plant additions on which the Union 
Miniére has been engaged for some years, with the object of increasing 
the production of copper to 200,000 tons per year, is making excellent 
progress. At the end of last year the reverberatory furnaces were 
started up and are now in full operation, with the result that the 
production of copper shows a marked improvement, and reached a 
total from all sources for the first six months of this year of 57,605 
tons, and will probably amount to some 115,000 tons for the whole 
year. (Cheers.) This reverberatory furnace plant has a capacity 
of about 40,000 tons per annum and produces copper at less cost 
than the blast furnaces. At the same time, while production costs 
generally have been materially reduced, the price of copper has 
steadily improved, and now stands at about £63 per ton for standard. 
The construction of the first unit of the leaching plant is proceeding 
and should be in operation at the end of 1929. It will have an 
annual capacity of 30,000 tons of copper and will be worked by steam 
power at first and later by electric power from the Lufira Falls, 
the works in connexion with which are well in hand and should 
be completed about the end of 1930. The power from that source 
will also be utilized for the two additional leaching units which it is 
proposed to erect, probably on the Western mines. To sum up the 
position, the development of the Eastern mines is proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. The copper output is steadily growing while improve- 
ments in the existing plant and new and up-to-date plant additions 
are bringing about better mining operations and a general decrease 
in the costs of production. 

*“ CHearest CorrER 1N THE WoRLD.” 

With the opening of the Western mines a new stage of development 
will commence, because when the Benguela route is completed 
and hydro-electric power and leaching are available, the Union 
Miniére will be able to treat a much lower average grade of ore 
and produce the cheapest copper in the world. Before I leave this 
subject, I would like to refer to the first visit to Katanga of my 
esteemed friend and colleague, M. Jean Jadot, president of the Union 
Miniére. It must have been very gratifying to him to see with his 
own eyes the splendid results of his many years’ work, in which I 
have been happy to collaborate. His visit took place this month 
on the occasion of the official opening of the first section of the Bas- 
Congo Katanga Railway in the presence of their Majesties the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. I greatly regretted I was unable to 
accept the invitation to be present at this ceremony. However, 
I sent his Majesty my most respectful congratulations, and have 
received a very gracious reply. The Bas-Congo Katanga Railway, 
as you know, is intended to connect the existing Katanga Railway 
by one line with Matadi, the Belgian harbour at the mouth of the 
Congo river, and by another line with the Benguela Railway. 
About half of the first line has now been completed to Port Francqui 
on the navigable Congo, and will be very useful to Katanga as an 
additional outlet, and for supplying labour, food, and materials 
generally. The Benguela section will be commenced very shortly, 
and, when this connexion is complete, the receipts of the three 
railway companies are to be pooled in accordance with existing 
agreements. 

BENGUELA RAILWway. 

In a few weeks the railway will reach the new frontier of Angola. 
Tt is a work of which you may well be proud, carried out as it has 
been in the face of many difficulties. It is constructed through one 
of Portugal's greatest and most promising colonies, and British 
materials have been used throughout. As the result of the happy 
combination of Portuguese and British enterprise, not only has the 
rapid development of vast tracts of fertile country in Angola 
been made possible, but British trade has benefited to the extent 
of millions of pounds, and, from the development which will 
inevitably result, will undoubtedly benefit to the extent of millions 
more. lam glad to say that it is now universally admitted that the 
Benguela Railway is an essential part of the transport system neces- 
sary for the development of Katanga. Apart from the obvious 
saving in transport charges directly and indirectly affecting costs 
of production, the Benguela route will s-rve as an insurance of the 
essential supplies of fuel and other requirements of the Union 
Miniére, in the event of a breakdown on the Rhodesian line, a strike 
at Wankie Colliery, or other similar contingency. When the 
Benguela route is completed supplies of the best Welsh coal could 
be delivered in Katanga at a cost little, if any, in excess of the cost 
of Wankie fuel and of a much higher quality. 


AERIAL SURVEY FOR WATER TRANSPORT. 

It is also interesting to note that the possibilities of the Benguela 
Railway for the development of other areas, notably Northern 
Rhodesia, are at last being appreciated. Personally, although 
Katanga was my chief objective, I always foresaw the eventuality 
that a branch line would one day be required for Rhodesia, and 
I provided for it in the Concession. In conjunction with the 
Colonial Office and the Government of Northern Rhodesia we 
have, during the last year, been investigating by aerial survey 
the possibilities of the Zambesi and Lungwe-Bungu Rivers, with 


a 
the object of opening up water transport in the first place betyos 
Livingstone and the Benguela Railway. Our investigations y 
not yet complete, but they have shown me that a service of flyj,, 
boats over those rivers would bring Livingstone within one day’ 
reach of the Benguela Railway at a point about forty-eight hoy, 
train journey to Lobito. I bave discussed with Sir Alan Cobhgp 
the question of at once inaugurating such a service because [| gp 
quite sure that it will be of great benefit to many people and} 
believe will lead to the construction of a direct rail connexion 
a short time. 

SATISFACTORY TrarFric RECEIPTS. 
The receipts of the Benguela line, at present consisting of |»... 
and construction traffic, are satisfactory and up to expectatio); 


{ 


Gross earnings for 1927 exceeded those for 1926 by 4,436.) 


escudos, which, at current rate of exchange, represents aboy 
£44,000. Full details are in the reports, and I need not go iny 
figures. The development of Angola is steadily proceeding, an 
there are flourishing diamond and sugar undertakings. Six) 
industries, farming, cattle, and other agricultural enterprises ap» 


being established with success. This year it is anticipated ther 
will be record crops. When the Benguela Railway reaches th 
frontier construction will be continued by the Belgian Railway 
Company, who state that they will complete the through connexi 
in about two years’ time thereafter. The Belgian materials wi 





be carried over the Benguela line and should provide, togethe 
with local traffic, sufficient earnings to meet interest on dehenturg 
other than those held by your company until the throug): line i 


completed, after which the earnings, according to the estimate 
of Sir Robert Elliott-Cooper, will meet all debenture interest and 
should provide a considerable surplus which will be available fu 
dividends on your Benguela shares. 

Losiro HARBOUR. 

A wharf, of modern design, 235 metres in length, has now bee 
completed by the Angola Government and is in operation. Ap 
extension of that wharf will be made in due course, and, ip 
addition, the railway company will construct a private wharf ¢ 
their own to deal with the copper traffic and railway supylics, w 
provided by their concession agreement, so that when the through 
line is completed the Port of Lobito will be able to deal with the 
shipping which may then be expected ; but I have no doubt that, 
in a very short time, additional wharfage facilities will have to kk 








provided, and I believe that, in a few years, Lobito will be a large 
and flourishing seaport. Land in the vicinity of the harhour is 
limited in area, and several companies, including the Union Miniér 
and the Belgian railway companies, who foresee the necessity for 
early action, have taken steps to reserve accommodation for their 


future requirements. Extensive areas have also been taken w 
on the mainland, where the township of Lobito must eventually 
expand. A new hotel will shortly be erected and residences am 
being built. In addition to the shipping lines already calling a 


Lobito, a Belgian shipping line intends shortly to make Lobit 
a regular port of call for its vessels, and has already arranged 
favourable terms with the Portuguese Government for the treat: 
ment of its shipping. I have no doubt that the same favilities 
will be extended to British and other shipping, and that Lobito 
will be a universal port of call. 
ANGOLA CoaL AREA. 
Up to the present no coal deposits have been discovered in this 


area. ‘The work, however, has demonstrated the existence of 
extensive deposits of peat along the main watershed in the vicinity 
of the railway line, and, up to date, some 12,000,000 cubic metres 


of peat bog have been proved, and are now being tested to ascertai 

their value as a fuel. 

RuopEsIA-KaTANGA JUNCTION RAtLway AND MINERAL Company 
The receipts of the railway, which is leased to the Mashonaland 

Railway Company, were practically the same for the year to 

September 30th, 1927, as for the previous year. After miccting 


the debenture interest of £44,000 and writing off the whole of 
the current expenditure for Kansanshi work, a balance of profit 
of nearly £14,000 was carried to the credit of the profit and 


loss account. 
KANSANSHI. 

Work on the two years’ programme of development, which 
commenced in March, 1927, has progressed satisfactorily, and a 
considerable amount of diamond drilling, shaft sinking, and adit 
driving has been carried out. Although one cannot give a definite 
opinion until the development work is completed, it may be fairly 
said that the results disclosed are of a distinctly promising nature. 
The developed, partly developed, and probable ore in the reefs 
of the southern part of the mine alone, at the present stage of 
development, are estimated at about 160,000 tons of ore, averaging 
10 per cent. copper. There is also estimated to be a similar amount 
of oxidized ore in the adjacent wall rock, and, although this material 
is of a lower copper content, it is quite likely that it may pay to 
take out in one body with the ore of higher value, particularly as 
there is evidence that veins of rich ore may intersect it. 

In addition, the existence of extensive zones of pyritic schists 
carrying copper values as sulphide and assaying up to 8-6 per 
cent. copper has been proved, and although the distribution of 
the copper through these beds is irregular, it is possible that there 
may be a considerable body of schists containing payable copper. 
The latest advices from the mine show that the reefs in cepth 
are improving in value, which is also the case as the development 
is carried farther south, so that we are warranted in saying that 
the estimates of reef ore which I have given will be materially 
increased in tonnage and grade. It is also to be noted that the 
oxidized ores throughout the mine contain gold values. With 
regard to the Luano coal and mineral areas, I have no information 





to give you beyond that contained in the report. 
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NiLeE-Conco DivipE SyYNpDIcATE. 

The negotiations for the renewal of the concession, as mentioned 
at the last general meeting, were satisfactorily concluded and the 
agreement renewed for five years from December 3lst last.  Pros- 
pecting of the gold areas in the south-eastern portion of the con- 
cession has been continued, and although it now appears improbable 
that any section of the long strike of auriferous scnists reterred to 
Jast year is payable, there are good prospects that concentrations 
of the fine gold denuded from these rocks over many centuries may 
be found in adjacent flats, and systematic banka drilling is to be 
carried out to investigate this possibility. In the Upper Yei River 
gold area, which I also mentioned last year, the work has shown 
that a number of the khors or creeks carry coarse gold, and it 
appears likely that the gravels in many of these khors are rich 
enough for profitable treatment. I feel confident, from the wide- 
spread presence of gold in the area, that one day valuable con- 
centrations will be found just as they have been in somewhat 
similar circumstances in adjacent Belgian territory. 

At the north-western end of the concession no further work 
has been done on the Hofrat copper mine, the further development 
of which, as I told you last year, must be delayed until better 
means of transport are available than at present. Early this 
year, while at Khartum, I approached the Sudan Government 
with regard to the extension southwards of their railways towards 
our mining interests, and they are giving the matter their careful 
consideration. It would be an interesting development if your 
discoveries in the Sudan and Uganda were to result in the extension 
of the Cape to Cairo Railway southwards, just as your discoveries 
in Rhodesia and Katanga led to its extension northwards. I 
was most courteously received by his Excellency the Governor- 
General and his officials, and I take this opportunity of thanking 
them heartily for their kind reception. 

UGANDA. 

In conjunction with the Zambesia Exploring Company you still 
retain exclusive prospecting rights over two areas of a total extent 
of 2,500 square miles in the Eastern Province. In the one area 
additional work has been carried out on the copper deposit at 
Ruwenzori mentioned last year, and prospecting work is being 
carried out in the other area to the south. Your engineer has 
recently visited both areas and reports as regards the Ruwenzori 
property that in a 60 ft. length of an adit at least 20 ft. is high-grade 
ore and that indications point to the existence of copper porphyry 
bodies, and thinks that these will become sulphide bodies at no 
great depth. In the other area he reports the discovery of greisen 
veins with very good showings of tin in the outcrops and also 
promising eluvial. You have also taken up, in conjunction with 
the Zambesia Exploring Company, exclusive prospecting rights over 
some 12,000 miles of country in the Karamoja district, on the 
north-eastern boundary between Uganda and Kenya, and active 
prospecting operations are being carried on. The country has not 
been open for prospecting previously, and it appears to be interesting 
from a mineral point of view. 

British (NON-FERROUS) MINING CORPORATION. 

That company, which, as you know, was formed by the British 
Metal Corporation, the Zinc Corporation, the Zambesia Exploring 
Company, and yourselves, has investigated a number of base-metal 
propositions in all parts of the world. A few of them have been 
reserved for further investigation, and two of the most promising 
are being developed with the aid of the corporation finances. 


PosITION SUMMARIZED. 


The brief review which I have given you shows the growing scope 
of your activities which, from small beginnings, have resulted in an 
incredibly short time in the building up of great railway and mining 
undertakings in completely undeveloped parts of Africa, occupied 
by three nations, Portugal, Belgium, and Britain, whose efforts 
and resources you have combined with incalculable benefit to the 
natives and settlers and to the trade of these three countries. The 
development of Africa is a big problem which can best be tackled 
by the co-operation, so far as possible, of the nations who occupy it, 
particularly as regards native and transport questions. Your 
record in these directions is well worthy of examination. Your 
original discoveries in Katanga have proved the existence there of 
over 5,000,000 tons of copper, worth well over £300,000,000, and led 
to the extension of the Cape to Cairo Railway northwards through 
Rhodesia and Belgian territory to the navigable Congo, and have, I 
think I can say without exaggeration, saved Rhodesia and its 
railways. You have also built the Benguela Railway, which, when 
connected to the mines, will put the industry in an assured position, 
and greatly increase its production. It will also serve Rhodesia 
as an invaluable means of access to a western seaport and enable 
big developments to be made in that country. 

Your success has been the result of a bold policy of pioneering 
work based on big African experience, and I see no reason why the 
same policy should not be equally successful in the future. In 
partnership with the Zambesia Exploring Company, you are 
prospecting great areas in the Sudan and Uganda, and I believe that 
if you persist in your endeavours, and are treated fairly by the 
Governments whose countries you are trying to develop, you will 
succeed in building up other railway, mining, and agricultural 
interests of great value. At any rate, you will be assisting in the 
development of a great continent, and your efforts will help the 
trade and prosperity of this country, which still, as always, depends 
on its pioneering spirit. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Sir Ropert WILiIAMs’s SERVICES. 


Mr. Martin Coles Harman said he would like to express his gratitude 
to the chairman for the tribute he had paid to Sir Robert Williams, 








and for his reference to the honour which had been conferred upon 
him by his Majesty the King. He was sure that not only Sir Robert's 
colleagues on the board, but the shareholders, and he might say the 
general public, felt that the honour was richly deserved. Frequently, 
when people looked over the list of honours, they wondered what 
the man had done to deserve the distinction he had received. In 
the case of Sir Robert Williarns nobody had to ask that question. 
Sir Robert had been connected with the Tanganyika Concessions 
since its inception, and had been the central! figure in the eompany 
for over a quarter of a century. He had done tremendous work 
for the shareholders, for the nation, and for the world. (Cheers.) 
He had been able to get the nationals of three different countries 
to work together, and, bearing in mind the different viewpoints of 
the different nations, he (the speaker) considered that the success 
achieved by Sir Robert Williams was nothing less than marvellous. 
Finally, he expressed the hope that Sir Robert would live for very 
many years to enjoy the honour which he so richly deserved. 
(Hear, hear.) , 

The dividends as recommended were declared, and the Chairman 
announced that the dividend warrants in respect of the Preference 
and Ordinary shares, including the interim dividend, would be 
posted to the shareholders to-night (Friday). 

Mr. C. F. Rowsell proposed that the retiring directors (Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Earl Grey, and Mr. T. P. Heyvaert) be re-elected. 

Mr. Sheffield Neave seconded the motion, which 
unanimously. 

The auditors (Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co.) were reappointed. 


was carried 


Vote OF CONGRATULATION, 

Mr. Lumley-Ellis said that, on behalf of his fellow shareholders, 
he would like to convey to Sir Robert Williams their congratulation- 
on the very great honour bestowed upon him by his Majesty the 
King. Those honours were now given to men who had advanced 
science, who had advanced civilization, or had done great deeds for 
the Empire. They could boast that their managing director, 
Sir Robert Williams, had done, not one of these, but all. (Hear, 
hear.) They wished to record their hearty appreciation of all he 
had achieved as the founder of this great 
Africa, Belgium, Portugal, and Great Britain, in directing science, 
employment, and wealth in and out of Africa to each of thes 
countries, and, further, in building a great railway through the 
heart of Africa. The shareholders endorsed all the chairman had 
said about Sir Robert Williams, as recorded in the board minutes, 
which had been read at the meeting. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, 
Mr. Lumley-Ellis moved a vote of congratulation from tho 
shareholders to Sir Robert Williams. (Cheers.) 

The motion was duly seconded, and approved with acclamation. 

Sir Robert Williams briefly acknowledged the compliment, and 
the proceedings terminated. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1889. Capital Authorised and Issued 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,00¢ Reserve Fund, £4,850,00C 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained og 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Bradford Education Committee 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Full-time Day Courses are provided 
Tech- 
are 


and 


in the various branches of 
nology. Special 


available for advanced study 


facilities 


research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS- 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 
OPEN en MONDAY, OCTOBE! 








SSION will 





THE WINTER S§ 








The Medical C: ge and Dental School of the ndon spital are f 
equipped to meet modern requirem s. The HOSPITAL contains 834 beds (which 
e in constant occupation), and is the largest General He in England 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Entrance Scholarships ing to £55¢ 
and prizes amounting te £407 are awarded ann | bjec of the 
curriculum. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numer han at ar ther hospital 
in the kingdom. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £90,600 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 
FEES.—MEDICAL —Intermediate ard Final Courses, entrance  fec £21; 
annual iet, 2 Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; ial fee, £42. 





42 
DENTAL—Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hos} ital 
Course, £130 in two cqual annual instalments f 

ATHLETICS. RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 1. 
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5/- EACH YEAR /- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Please send your 5 - to-day and be 


‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 


° 
Wi Ou ? The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, without any 
g subsidy from the State. 
LIVES SAVED. 


by a donation to the Secretary, OVER 61,000 


Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
4 THE FARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Town Hall, Kennington, London, Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


S.E. 11. ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


vi THE SPECTATOR. 











* what a GIFT 
to the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


In one of the Cripples’ will mean to its family of 4,630 
Homes. children, many of whom are 
cripples and babies. 











Cheques, ete., crossed Barclays, 
and payable “ Waifs and Strays.” 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 2. THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
ANTI-GAMBLING CAMPAIGN. 























West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capitat ee «» £4,000,000 





Reserve Fund e. £3,850,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under the Charter «. £4,000,000 fe: ; ; 7 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every To check the growing evil among children. I 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank } < 
Deposits for fixed periods received. FOUR PRIZES will be offered 7 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 





£20, £15, £10, & £5, ' 


for the best stories suitable for Lantern Slide Illustration. 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT Copyright retained by Authors 
OF AN Full particulars of the stories required can be obtained F 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR by post from the General Secretary, N.S.S.U., 56, Old F 
Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—ali have need of f 
SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything | 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 94d. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements ] 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
for 






























































line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. pr 
pre 
in 
PERSONAL VORNW ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, p7oeeoes. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COlFé co! 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
PENZANCE COU NTY s( ‘HOOL FOR BOYS. ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. DEMONSTRA- aii 
VFXHAT BOY OF YOURS. Here is a book—a wise —_— TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- Ww 
book—*" On Leaving School and the Choice of a Wanted, to begin duty as early as possible next term, | TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A 
Career,” by Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart. It will help | an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach French throughout | Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For’ information Ss 
you to solve the parents’ problem. 6th Edition. 3s. 6d,| the School. Honours Degree essential. concerning Scholarsh ps, Loan Fund and Grant from the P 
net, of all booksellers, (Hodder & Stoughton.) | _ a in ~ 7 with the Burnham Award for | Board of Education apply to the Secretary. St. 
Secondary Schools = 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt an 
of a stamped and addressed fools¢ ‘ap envelope) from the -sremnetees — — P i 
Clerk to the Governors, District Education Office, ENSINGTON COLLEGE definitely guarantees you an 
THEATRE Minney Estate, Penzance, to whom — should be a salaried appointment on completion of training : 
returned not later than August 27th, 1928 as a secretary. Over five appantments were available tio 
F. R. PASCOE, oq Mt alone — last year.—Write to Mr r 
; > ing: ‘ Secretary tor Education, a) ORD, Kensington College, Bishop's Road, *O 
R iat ‘harry. ‘ao mon “pees nse _ a Education Department, P W. 2, for prospectus, or telephone Paddington 9046. y 
BIRD-IN-HAN County Hall, Truro. Ni 
_A Comedy by John Detubwater, July 30th, 1928. wh 
Matinees, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 2.30, I AVENDER AND HERB FARM.—Delightiul open- a 
4 air life for long and short term women students is | 
f FOR SALE Cottage hostel.—B.Sc., Herb Farm, Seal, Sevenoaks h 
S: e 
y APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND Pa 
: re Sale.— Vols. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Spectator, 1711-14. Want LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
WANTED offer.—W. H. Walker, 33 West Mall, Clifton, Bristol. pu BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.Principal : Miss Stans 
’ : ¥ ; feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, Teachers of Gymnastics. ( - of T ing exte 
R (University of London.) S S pee nao bo pent z - pte . vate ha — vai 
Deciedeth Gacen, Boome LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, ant 
The Governors invite applications for the post of - wh 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
} In the Departme nt of Chemistry, for October, 1928. all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING bet 
{ The post is resident and open to women only.—Full | Professions. One or two vacancies for Diploma Course COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). , 
/ pects ulars may be obtained from the Principal, Royal | (12 months) which qualities for first-class appointments. | Founded specially to train boys of good education for En 
olioway ¢ ollege, Englefield Green, Surrey, by whom | Languages and Speech Training Classes.—Central | the automobile industry. Probationary term, Appoint- ti 
seven copies of letter of application and testimonials | Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association —= for qualified students, Syllabus from the —_ 
egistrar, 


tust be received on or before August 30th, 


(Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, (4) 











